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News Items in this Issue 


The Mexican Government has drawn up a comprehensive 
programme of social assistance for the current year (p. 694). 


* * * 


Six p.m. has been made the general closing hour for shops in 
Australia (p. 692). 


* * * 


The findings of an enquiry made by the British Industrial 
Health Research Board suggest that over an extended period 
the weekly hours of work should generally not exceed 60 to 65 
for men, 55 to 60 for women (p. 687). 


* * * 


According to a statement made by the United States Secretary 
of Labor, the wage bill of the war industries surveyed by the 
Board of Labor Statistics in January 1942 would have been 
reduced by 7 per cent. if they had not had to pay overtime, 
but their total costs would have been only 3 per cent. less 
(p. 682). 


* * * 


In Rumania the replacement of Jewish workers by Ruma- 
nians, prescribed by a 1940 Decree, has been meeting with 
difficulties owing to the low wages paid to Jews; the labour 
arbitration boards have therefore been given powers to raise 
the wage rates in these cases. (p. 668). 


* * * 


In the German-controlled Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, 
the authorities have been empowered, among other things, to 
transfer any of the members of one trade union to another 
union (p. 671). 


* * * 


The post-war effects of the use of the “scorched earth’”’ 
policy have been discussed at an tnternational conference on 
agriculture (p. 662). 
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by 
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INTRODUCTION 


” + i migration of large numbers of the male population from 

their homes to distant places of work is one of the character- 
istic features of the labour question in Africa.’’ In these words the 
Hailey Survey! describes the outstanding feature of economic de- 
velopment in Africa—namely, the necessity for assembling large 
numbers of Africans in labour centres, such as towns, mines or 
plantations, and therefore denuding village areas of equally large 
numbers of their male inhabitants. One of the most common 
mistakes made is to assume that the migration of African peoples 
is a new phenomenon. As far as we can tell from tribal traditions, 
archaeological evidence, and early European observations, the 
movement of peoples in Africa has been a feature of its history 
from earliest times. Though those former movements of whole 
populations seeking new homes in more fertile areas were of a 
different nature from the modern emigration of male Africans to 
supply labour for European economic enterprises, they have more 
than one common characteristic. What we refer to nowadays as 
the ‘‘African’s love of adventure’ or the ‘‘African’s desire to 
travel’’ is part of his traditional urge to seek a new and more 
propitious environment when impoverished soil and successive 
bad seasons made him leave his home village. His proved ability 
to adapt his life and activities to new conditions is another common 


1Lord Harmtey: An African Survey (Oxford University Press, 1938). Cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 1, July 1939, pp. 77-88. 
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feature of past and present migrations. Possibly also, though the 
analogy should not be pressed too far, there is some connection 
between the independence and initiative which drove him in the 
past to uproot himself and his family and his clan from poor lands, 
and take the risk of finding better elsewhere, and the evident pre- 
ference for free and voluntary forms of labour in spite of all their 
risks and insecurity, instead of the binding, though possibly more 
secure, forms of contract and recruited labour. 

Statistics show that the modern phenomenon of migration to 
labour centres in East, Central, and South Africa, where European 
settlement and large-scale industries, such as mining, depend 
entirely on African labour, has assumed proportions which threaten 
the basis of village life. I propose in this article to confine my 
remarks to this part of Africa and in so doing to make certain 
generalisations which can perhaps be applied to West Africa by 
those who know that area. But the factor of permanent white 
settlement, which is absent in West Africa, must be recognised as 
the dominating feature of economic development in East, Central, 
and South Africa, not only in relation to large-scale industries, 
but also to agriculture and communications. As my investigations 
were centred in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, the area 
covered by labour migrations is a large one and includes parts of 
the Belgian Congo and Portuguese East Africa as well as Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

The chief export of Nyasaland in the past fifty years has been 
men. Male labour began to emigrate in the ‘nineties to the port of 
Beira, to the Rhodesian Railway, to the Belgian copper mines 
and the Rand Gold Mines, to farms and plantations from Tan- 
ganyika to the Cape, and even, as soldiers in the King’s African 
Rifles, to Mauritius, Ashanti, and Somaliland. Early Government 
and mission reports show that, already in 1902, 3,000 to 4,000 
Nyasaland Africans were going annually to Southern Rhodesia 
and Portuguese East Africa to work in the ports and on the rail- 
ways, and by 1904 the number was said to be over 10,000. In 
1903 recruitment began for the Rand Mines, and in that year just 
under 1,000 went, and in the two following years over 1,700.! 
In 1920 it was estimated that 20,000 Nyasaland men were employed 
annually outside the Protectorate, 14,000 on the mines in Southern 
Rhodesia. In 1935, at the time of the Emigrant Labour Committee? 





1 Recruiting for the Rand was stopped in 1907 owing to the large number 
of deaths, and not resumed until 1935. 

2 Report of the Committee appointed by H. E. the Governor to Enquire into 
Emigrant Labour, 1935 ae Government Printer, 1935). Cf. International 


Labour Review, Vol. X II, No. 6, June 1936, pp. 849-861. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DIRECTION OF LABOUR MIGRATION FROM 
THE NORTHERN PROVINCE OF NYASALAND PROTECTORATE! 


Tanganyika 
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Belgian Congo 
(copper) 
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Northern Rhodesia 
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of Nyasaland 
(farms) 
Southern Rhodesia 
(gold, coal, farms, Portuguese East Africa 
lomestic service) (sugar, ports) 
South Africa 


(gold, farms, domestic service) 


1 Sample distances f vom Enon Gn miles): Rand (South Africa), 1500; perbelt (N. 
thern Rhodesia), 770; Lupa gold-field (Tanganyika), 450; Salisbury (Southern ihodene) coo : ual 


in Nyasaland, it was estimated that 120,000 men were at work 
abroad, and this was calculated to be over a quarter of the total 
male adult population. The approximate distribution of these 
emigrants was said to be at this date (1935): Southern Rhodesia, 
75,000; Northern Rhodesia, 2,000; South Africa, unspecified!; 
Tanganyika, 17,000-20,000; Portuguese East Africa, 2,000-3,000; 
Belgian Congo, unspecified. Later figures, taken from the 1939 
Nyasaland Labour Department report, give the following distribu- 
tion for Nyasaland labour employed outside the Protectorate in 
that year: Southern Rhodesia, 75,000*; Northern Rhodesia, 4,300; 
South Africa, 27,000?; Tanganyika, 5,890; Portuguese East Africa, 
1,976; Belgian Congo, 600. 
1 Union statistics give the heading “‘Northern Natives” or “tropical labour” 

for all Africans from north of latitude 22 degrees and do not specify country of 


origin except for labour recruited by the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
tion. 

* A footnote to the report explains that the figure for South Africa may be 
very much lower than is actually the case, because the exodus of Nyasaland 
Natives from Southern Rhodesia to the Union was probably much higher than 
the estimate upon which these figures are based. 
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MIGRANT AND PERMANENT LABOUR. 


Before we go on to discuss the Nyasaland situation it will be 
useful to indicate certain problems arising from the transference 
of large numbers of males from the villages to the labour centres. 
Interest has so far been concentrated on the welfare of the men 
at their places of work and during their journeys to and fro, and 
on the type of society growing up in towns, plantations, and mining 
compounds. The major question which arrests attention is: are 
these labour centres becoming the permanent homes of African 
workers, or are they destined to be centres of migrant labour 
whence the workers return periodically to their village homes? 
White employers on the whole are ready to put up with migrant 
labour provided the supply is constant, for the important reason 
that migrant labour is likely to be cheaper in the long run than 
permanent labour. Apart from a rising scale of wages, a permanent 
labour force would require social amenities, such as housing and 
recreation, of a more extensive and costly type than the migrant 
labourer will accept. Even more costly, whether at the employers’ 
or the Governments’ expense, would be the necessary provision 
for old age and unemployment. The white employers, provided 
they can get their labour at what they consider to be “reasonable 
wages’, do not, naturally, concern themselves with the problem 
of whether the African by working for them is undermining the 
economic life of his own village. A common assumption by 
European employers in this part of Africa is that village economic 
life entails for men only a few weeks’ work in the year, alternating 
with long periods of sitting in the sun and beer-swilling. The 
generally accepted point of view has in fact changed little since 
Sir Harry Johnston wrote in a despatch to the Foreign Office in 


1896: 


The Native labour question is almost the most important question which 
can now claim the attention of those administrating the Protectorate. Given 
abundance of cheap Native labour, the financial security of the Protectorate is 
established . . . All that needs to be done is for the Administration to act as 
friends of both sides, and introduce the Native labourer to the European 
capitalist. A gentle insistence that the Native should contribute his fair share 
to the revenue of the country by paying his tax is all that is necessary on our 
part to ensure his taking a share in life’s labour which no human being should 
avoid. At the same time the Administration is bound to see that the Native is ° 
fairly treated.! 


It is extremely difficult to get data on the extent to which 
labour can be considered as permanent in towns and industrial 
centres in Central and South Africa. ‘‘Northern Natives’’, recruited 





1 Trade and General Conditions Report 1895-6. 
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for the Rand mines by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion since 1935, have the option of returning home after a year’s 
work, and must be repatriated after two years, though there is 
nothing to prevent them joining up again after they have been at 
home either for a few months or for a longer period. The labour 
figures for the Copperbelt do not show how long the labourers 
have been at work—only the annual turnover. Labour in Southern 
Rhodesia, whether on mines, farms or in towns, is so constantly 
moving and changing employment that there is a chronic shortage. 
The only Government which has taken deliberate measures to 
stabilise a permanent labour force is the administration in the 
Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo. The Union Miniére has 
pursued a consistent policy of attracting permanent mine workers, 
and has accordingly built up social services and urban amenities 
to meet this need. 

There is a further complication, however, in ascertaining the 
periods of employment in a so-called ‘migrant labour’’ force. 
Even where records are kept to show how long workers have been 
in their present employment’, there are no statistics to show how 
often or where the individual workers have been employed pre- 
viously. A recent investigation undertaken by Dr. Godfrey Wilson 
in Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia*, showed that 69.9 per cent. 
of the employees had spent 75 per cent. of their time in towns since 
first leaving their villages, and that on an average they changed 
their work every 16 months. Dr. Wilson described this 69.9 per 
cent. of the men as “temporarily urbanised’’, compared with the 
permanently urbanised 1 per cent. who had been born in the 
town, and with the 20.5 per cent. who were ‘‘migrant labourers’’ 
and had spent less than two-thirds of their time in the towns 
since leaving their villages. 

Although there are few statistics available, I think anyone 
who has had first-hand contact with industrial centres would 
support Dr. Wilson’s assertion that the tendency is towards the 
development of “‘temporary urbanised”’ labour. This has pro- 
gressed farthest in South Africa, but there is evidence of it in the 
towns and labour centres of Southern and Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. The use of this phrase implies the maintenance 
of some ties between the migrant worker and his place of origin, 
and is certainly preferable to the rather loosely used term ‘‘detrib- 
alised Native’. I have come to the conclusion, as a result of 





1Cf. Major G. St. J. Onrpg Browne: Labour Conditions in Northern Rho- 
desia (London 1938); see tables, p. 32. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 


XXXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1939, pp. 75-85. 
2 An Essay on the Economics of Detribalization in Northern Rhodesia (Rhodes- 


Livingstone Institute), Part I, p. 41. 
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reading the available material on this subject and comparing it 
with my own researches, that the use of this term “detribalised 
Native’’ obscures the issue and deflects attention from what is 
really taking place. When Africans have become really detribalised, 
to the extent of cutting off all their connections with their original 
villages and of regarding the town or labour centre as their per- 
manent home and that of their children, their residence in the 
town and their employment and their manner of livelihood no 
longer affect their home village. In course of time the villagers 
cease to regard them as part of the home circle, and the gap they 
left at first gradually closes up, and it is accepted that they have 
gone for good even though they are not forgotten. But this stage 
of detribalisation has been reached in only comparatively rare 
instances in Central and East Africa as yet. The great majority 
even of “temporarily urbanised’ Africans maintain some links 
with their villages of origin, and this is the outstanding sociological 
phenomenon in the African labour situation to-day. While 
migrant labour profoundly affects the social and economic life of 
the villages by denuding them of adult males for long periods, 
these villages in turn exercise a deep influence on the men who 
return to them periodically. It is true that the gap between the 
economic life of the towns and that of the villages grows wider 
every year. But life in the villages is not static. It is changing all 
the time as the men return and leave again. The gulf between 
urban and rural standards makes for a profound malaise in the 
villages, while the claims of relatives and others in the villages to 
financial help prevents the achieving of satisfactory standards of 
living in the towns on present urban wages. 


NYASALAND PROBLEMS 


The Nyasaland Committee appointed in 1935 to investigate 
the problems of emigrant labour consisted of officials, settlers, and 
missionaries. Their chief difficulty, as stated in their Report, was 
the absence of any reliable statistics on the exodus of men from the 
villages. The only check on the numbers emigrating is the issue of 
passes or passports at the district headquarters which have to 
be shown at the “port of entry”, and even then there are many 
ways of crossing a frontier other than through the recognised port 
of entry. 

In addition to the lack of statistics, the members of the Com- 
mittee admitted that they were ignorant about the details of 
village life under tribal conditions, and therefore were not in a 
position to estimate the changes due to labour migration. They 
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took evidence from local officials, settlers, missionaries, and 
Africans. The result was an almost consistently gloomy picture 
of deserted wives, undisciplined children, uncultivated fields. It is 
clear on reading the Report that the members of the Committee 
were deeply concerned with the problem of the machona. The 
term, which means literally ‘‘the lost ones’’, is used for those men 
who have been away without maintaining any links with their 
families for so long that no one knows where they are, and they are 
written off as “‘lost’’ to the village. In 1935 a belief was gaining 
ground in the villages that the machona were being deliberatedly 
held back by the Governments of the territories where they were 
working. The Africans giving evidence therefore painted the 
picture as black as they could in the hope that the Nyasaland 
Government would do something to find and repatriate the machona. 

At the suggestion of the Nyasaland Government I made in 
1939 a special study of the effects of emigrant labour on village and 
tribal life. Since this appears to be the first study of its kind, I 
propose to discuss the type of problem in general terms before 
describing the methods of investigation and the results. This 
enquiry was an application of anthropological field-work method 
to a practical problem, but within the limits of this article it will 
be necessary to take for granted the results of my two previous 
years of tribal studies and of culture contact, which have not yet 
been published except for two articles in Africa and a special memo- 
randum.' 


Labour Migration and Culture Contact 


Labour migration and its effect on tribal life is an important 
aspect of culture contact, and one which calls imperatively for 
further research in view of the fact that labour will always be 
wanted for European enterprises. The disintegrating effect on 
tribal life and village economy is obvious and does not need an 
anthropologist to demonstrate it. The task of the anthropological 
field worker, however, is to describe and analyse the changes which 
are taking place and also perhaps to indicate possible lines for 
reconstruction. 

In the migrant labour situation as I found it in Nyasaland it 
would be inaccurate as well as an over-simplification to regard 
the tribal villages as primitive and untouched. They have been 





1 “Tradition and Prestige among the Ngoni’’, in Africa, Vol. IX, No. 4, 
Oct. 1936; ‘“‘The Moral Code of the Ngoni and their Former Military State”, 
idem, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1938; Native Standards of Living and African 
Culture Change, Memorandum 16, 1938 (1s.), one of a series of Memoranda 
published in connection with Africa, the Journal of the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures. 
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profoundly influenced for fifty years by several agents of change, 
among which the labour recruiter is only one. Men going to work 
in the mines have already known European administrations with 
their different Native policies, missions with their various ideas 
about education and vocational training, traders with their chains 
of stores and their straight or crooked ways of dealing. Culture 
contact is everywhere—not only on the mines and plantations 
and townships, but on the roads and railways, round the district 
office and the local store, and even in remote villages. 

With these facts before him the anthropologist is aware that 
labour migration cannot be isolated as a factor of change in tribal 
society, and anyone who has had first-hand contact with tribal 
areas affected by emigration will agree with him. The problem, 
in fact, of the changing tribal life in the villages is immensely com- 
plicated, even more intricate than the study of an urban location 
or a mining compound. There, on a mine compound, the Europeans 
are very much in evidence with their elaborate machinery and 
their planned organisation of labour, above and below ground, 
their wage tickets, their food canteens, their football ground and 
cinema and beer hall. The African arriving from his tribal village 
is brought into immediate contact with all these new phenomena. 
We can study how he is conditioned by them to mine copper or 
gold for a fixed period of each twenty-four hours, while in his 
leisure time in the compound and beer hall he builds up new 
forms of social and economic activities which have some African 
and some European features. 

In the villages, on the other hand, where the men come and go 
from the mines and other employment, there may be at first sight 
almost no outward and obvious evidences of European contact. 
The thatched mud huts, the circular cattle kraal fenced with poles, 
the cultivated fields, the village paths, all look wholly African at 
first glance. Yet the old headman who tells you of his exploits in 
past tribal fights may proudly display two khaki shirts sent him 
by a son in South Africa; bicycles, sewing machines, books and 
oil lamps may be found in the huts in varying numbers according 
to the degree of education reached; an ex-sergeant of the King’s 
African Rifles who served in Somaliland may ask you about the 
war in Abyssinia and compare Italian and British colonial rule; a 
cook on leave from Johannesburg may discuss the relation of wages 
to hours of work; women may bemoan the fact that their husbands 
have left the village long ago and yet it is not easy for them to 
get a divorce because their husbands’ families do not want to 
return the bride-price; a note of rage may break out when the 
older men and women ask why the Government does not take 
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active steps to find and repatriate the machona who have been 
away for years and lost all touch with their families. 

The African, therefore, who arrives at the mines or other labour 
centres is the product of a gradual transformation of standards of 
living and of ideas which is going on all the time in the villages. 
In the township or mining compound he mixes with other men from 
slightly or totally different village backgrounds, and takes every 
opportunity in the course of his work and social contacts to examine 
what he hears and sees. When he returns to his village again on 
leave with altered ambitions and ideas he tries them out and dis- 
cusses them in company with his friends and relatives, and they 
in turn have been influenced by what they have heard and seen. 
The current conception that an African worker returns to his 
village with only a box of trashy trade goods, and after giving them 
away right and left sinks back easily into his old village ways is 
very far from the truth. It is only when you live in the villages 
and observe men on their return that the true nature of the changes 
taking place becomes clear, and also the fact that this alteration 
of standards and ideas is not a one-way traffic. If the mining 
compounds and townships by drawing men away from their homes 
drastically affect the life of the villages, so also do changing condi- 
tions in the villages affect the labour force on mines and plantations. 
Proof of this is available in Southern Nyasaland, where the Euro- 
pean tea estates have to rely largely on immigrant labour from 
Portuguese East Africa, because the standard of living in Nyasa- 
land villages is such that the wages offered do not attract local 
labour. 

While public attention has been mainly concentrated on in- 
dustrial centres and European plantations and townships, the 
village homes of the labour force have been largely ignored, in 
spite of the fact that labour is recognised as being migrant. It 
has been more or less taken for granted that village social and 
economic life will go on in its traditional manner in spite of the 
emigration of men. There are however two main reasons why the 
village homes of the African labour force must receive more at- 
tention. One is the disproportion in standards of living between 
urban and rural areas, creating what Dr. Wilson, in his essay 
already quoted!, calls an ‘economic disequilibrium’’. Urban areas 
grow richer, rural areas grow poorer, but the same Africans have 
a footing in both, and the increasing maladjustment is only too 
obvious. The second reason is that the villages are the real labor- 
atories where new standards and ideas are being tested. In the 
relative leisure of their homes men from north, south, east, and 





1 Op. cit, 
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west discuss the assimilation or rejection of new elements in culture, 
and African standards and values are altered and crystallised. 


THe NYASALAND ENQurIrRY 


The detailed investigation was carried out between April and 
July 1939. With the help of local officials, chiefs, and missionaries, 
110 villages were selected, all in the Northern Province, where I 
had already done two years’ field work and knew the local ver- 
nacular. The Survey area is inhabited by two main tribes, the 
Ngoni, who are patrilineal and have a strong political organisa- 
tion, and the Chewa, who are matrilineal and live for the most 
part under petty chiefs. 

I toured the area first myself to select the villages, choose some 
intelligent young teachers, and train them to use the questionnaire 
I had prepared. In my final visit to the area I checked the records 
and made further enquiries. 

The first step was to get an accurate census of the villages. 
We made a plan of each village and counted the men, women, 
and children living in each house at the time of the survey, classify- 
ing them into married men and women, widows, bachelors and 
spinsters, children under eighteen, and very old people. The forms 
of marriage were noted—plural marriages, patrilocal, matrilocal, 
and those with bride-price. The number of Christians was recorded, 
and the individual educational standard reached. This last was, 
as we shall see, very relevant to the emigration situation. 

The collecting of data on emigration was a little complicated. 
The assistants were told to put down the names of all the men 
and women away at work, dividing them into machona, that is 
those apparently away permanently, and those who were not re- 
garded as machona, who had gone fairly recently or were still in 
touch with their relatives. In going through some of the genealogical 
tables during my own visits I found other machona. All the men 
in the village at the time of the census were asked about their 
former journeys, and in almost all cases the destination and type 
of work were recorded both for former and for present migrations. 

The third group of data was related to the standard of living 
in the villages. I estimated this on the basis of the type of houses, 
the number of granaries and of cattle, the possession of certain 
things like household furniture and bicycles, sewing machines, and 
books. Allied to this information were the commitments of the 
men now in the village, and I based this on the care of old people 
who were dependent on others and on the payment of school fees. 

With the results of two other sets of data I did not feel very 
satisfied. One was related to the cultivation of fields by the women 
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whose husbands were away. That was recorded on a rough-and- 
ready basis of whether they were cultivating a larger or smaller 
field than when their husbands were at home, or one the same size, or 
none at all. The other, still less satisfactory, information was about 
the money sent back by the men away. The replies received, when 
checked with the post office returns for incoming postal and money 
orders for the district, were obviously an understatement. This 
did not surprise me, for many of the people of Nyasaland believe 
it is to their interest to appear poor in order not to be taxed at a 
higher rate, for they have seen many changes in taxation in their 
day and always on a rising scale. It is interesting to contrast this 
attitude with their lavish generosity in giving to war funds. 

In addition to these factual data recorded in the questionnaire, 
I had to work out some way of estimating the less concrete social 
and economic changes in the villages. I examined the case books 
of the Native Authorities’ courts and analysed the numbers of 
different types of cases dealing with marriage and family life, 
property, breach of the peace, etc. And I made a series of notes 
on the appearance of the villages, the existence of good communica- 
tions, the extent of internal trade and of crops grown for export, 
the respect for the chief’s or headman’s authority, and other indica- 
tions of well-being, poverty, discontent, family stability or disinte- 
gration. Some of the villages arranged for me to meet the men and 
women separately, some together. These ‘village meetings’’ were 
immensely useful in estimating the trend of opinion on certain 
matters related to migration. But I always managed to supple- 
ment these general expressions of opinion with more individual 
conversations, especially with women whose husbands were away. 

For the purposes of this article it will be necessary to arrange 
the material in a somewhat arbitrary way, and to ignore minor 
variations and their reasons. I have accordingly grouped the 110 
villages in six areas, each showing certain characteristic features. 


I. In the Mzimba and Kasungu Districts, situated in what is 
known as the “Dead North’’. It is remote from European centres 
or main roads. There are no markets, many cattle, and ghee making 
for export was just beginning. 

II. In the Kasungu District, and also in the ‘‘Dead North”’. 
Most of the villages are far from main roads. There are no markets, 
few cattle, and no export crops. 

III. In the Dowa and Kota Kota Districts. Tobacco and 
cotton are grown for export, and there is a large tobacco market 
in the area. Villages are mostly far from main roads, and there 
are not many cattle. 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE NORTHERN PROVINCE OF NYASALAND PRO- 
TECTORATE SHOWING SIX AREAS (I-VI) COVERED BY ENQUIRY 
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IV. In the Dedza District. Groundnuts are grown for export. 
There is one Native market under a Native Authority. The villages 
are far from main roads, and most of them have a number of cattle. 

V. In the Ncheu District. There is some cotton growing for 
export. There is a large Native market under a Native Authority. 
Most of the villages are near the main road and have many cattle. 

VI. In the Ncheu District. This is the chief centre for tobacco 
growing, and there is a large tobacco market. All villages are near 
the main road, and have many cattle. 
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RESULTS OF THE NYASALAND INVESTIGATION 


Tables A and B overleaf give the first detailed statistics about 
emigration from selected village areas which have been recorded 
in Nyasaland. There were four main criteria for selection. The 
first was natural surroundings, and in each area I deliberately 
chose some villages with good facilities for agriculture and some 
with poor. The second was the degree of western contact. Some 
villages were near main roads and European stores and settlements, 
others remote. Some were ‘“‘advanced”’ in the sense of having 
schools, good buildings, and making attempts at improving agri- 
culture. Others were ‘‘backward”’ and lacking all these signs of 
progress. The third criterion was the nature of the tribal authority 
—strong, effective, and progressive, or weak, inefficient, and re- 
actionary. The fourth was the facilities for growing and selling 
export crops. It is often said by Europeans that if the natural 
surroundings of a village are good—that is to say if the soil is 
fertile, water is plentiful, there is no tsetse fly—the inhabitants 
will be content to stay there and grow their food crops and tend 
their cattle, possibly raising some crop for export to earn a little 
cash. This generalisation, that the African only wants food for 
his immediate needs and a few shillings to pay his tax and buy a 
cloth or two, is far from true in the greater part of the Nyasaland 
areas investigated. It is however on this generalisation that the 
policy of encouraging export crops as a deterrent to emigration 
has been founded. The evidence of this investigation shows that 
even if the economic situation is favourable for growing export 
crops, sociological considerations may nevertheless encourage emi- 
gration. These sociological factors arise partly from the tribal 
organisation of the people and partly from the degree of western 
contact which has changed their outlook and activities. 


Numbers Absent from Villages 


Table B gives the percentage of men away for each area. The 
two with the highest percentages—areas I and II, with 41 and 43 
per cent. away—are both in the ‘Dead North”, farthest from 
direct European contacts. The one with the lowest. percentage— 
VI with 24 per cent.—lies nearest to European settlements and 
also in the heart of the most fertile tobacco raising country. If, 
however, we look at certain sample villages among the 110, we 
find that within each area there are wide variations between village 
and village, some having under 20 per cent. away and some over 50 
per cent. One of the villages in area I has only 14 per cent. away. 
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TABLE A. DATA SHOWING POPULATION, EDUCATION, TYPE OF 
WORK, AND STANDARD OF LIVING, IN 110 VILLAGES, DIVIDED 
INTO SIX AREAS, IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCE OF 
NYASALAND PROTECTORATE, 1939 





Area 





ItI 





Population 
Number of villages 13 
Number of houses 
Population now in village: 
Men 284 
Women 557 
Children 

Number of men away: 
Permanently 56 
Temporarily 99 
Total 

Total number of men belong- 
ing to village 

Number of men now in vil- 
lage away formerly 

Average length of absence 
in years 


Education and Type of Work! 


Number having passed 
standard I 

Number having engaged in: 
Agriculture 
Minin 
Skilled work 

Standard of Living 

Number of: 
Cattle 636 
2-roomed houses 110 


Houses with furniture 178 
Bicycles and/or machines 31 





























1 The figures relating to ‘“‘type of work" are incomplete. 


It is on the Rukuru River, near the borders of Northern Rhodesia, 
about 40 miles from the nearest mission station. Most of the older 
people still wear bark cloth or skins, the men are ardent fishermen, 
and nothing will persuade them to leave the village in the fishing 
season. The women have to do all the cultivating because the 
men go off for short periods to the Lupa gold-field in Tanganyika, 
or to unskilled road work in the district, to earn the necessary 
money for taxes. The general level of living is low. Cereals are 
scarce, there are no cattle’, houses are small and roofs in need of 
repair. This is an example of a place where tribal interests and 
tribal standards of living have so far not given place to the desire 


1 The village is in the tsetse-fly belt. 
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TABLE B. PERCENTAGES BASED ON TABLE A. 











Population 


Percentage of total men: 
Men away 

Percentage of total men 
away: 
Permanently away 
Temporarily away 


Education and Type of Work 


Percentage of total men: 
Passed standard I 

Percentage of total workers: 
Skilled workers 


Standard of Living 


Percentage of total number 
of houses: 
Cattle 
2-roomed houses 
Houses with furniture 
Bicycles and/or machines 





























for money and the urge to seek education as a means towards wage 
earning employment. 

The contrast is remarkable between this village and another 
about the same size in area I, 60 miles away. In the second village 
there are now three generations of educated people, and all the 
men and some of the women have had four to five years in school. 
Of the houses in the village, all are well built and in good repair 
and many have several rooms; the cultivated land, though not 
very fertile since it is on a sandy ridge, yields, with careful 
husbandry, enough for all the households to have two good cooked 
meals a day; and the standard of cooking and variety of diet, in- 
cluding the use of milk and milk products, is high. But from this 
village 75 per cent. of the adult men were away at the time of the 
survey. The good clothes, houses, and furniture, including a 
number of books and lanterns to read by at night, are all made 
possible by the money earned and sent home by the men away. 
One of these men, a son of the headman of the village, was at home 
when I was there. He had been for fifteen years in South Africa, 
returning at intervals of three to four years to the village, where 
he had a wife and family. Though he regretted the necessity of 
working so far away, it would be impossible if he stayed at home 
to provide the education, clothes, house and furniture which he 
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desired for his wife and family, not to mention helping his father 
and uncles. There was no skilled work to be had in the neighbour- 
hood, and he was getting £10 a month doing semi-clerical work 
in a mine office in the Union. In spite of the high emigration figure 
and of the degree to which certain European standards had been 
adopted, family ties and tribal sentiment were very strong here. 
The old headman was a musician and an acknowledged authority 
on tribal tradition and the women were famous for their knowledge 
of tribal diets and for their generous hospitality to strangers. 


Length of Absence from Villages 


In examining the average length of absence from home I had 
to rely chiefly on information given about their previous journeys 
by the men in the village. Of those who were away at the time of 
the investigation, the so-called ‘“‘temporary absentees’’ had been 
away for periods varying from a few months to three years, the 
average being eighteen months to two years. Those “‘lost”’ to the 
villages, who were reckoned as permanent absentees, had been 
away from four to twenty years without having communicated 
with anyone and in most cases their whereabouts were unknown.! 
In most of the villages I was able to get records from the men 
then in the village, the great majority of whom had been away 
at least once, and many of them from three or four up to ten 
times. The average length of these absences for the whole 110 
villages was three years seven months. In table A we see that in 
areas I, III, 1V, and V the average time was between two and five 
years. In area II the average length of absence was just over six 
years, there being little inducement to return to this poverty- 
stricken area. On the other hand, in area VI, which I regard as 
the richest area, the average length of absence was four to six 


years. 


Sex and Age Distribution 


Table A shows that the number of women in the villages at 
the time of the investigation was nearly double that of the men. 
In areas I, II, and III there were nearly two women to every 
man, in areas IV and V 1.7 and 1.8 to every man, and in area VI 
1.5, and the proportions correspond fairly closely to the percent- 
ages of men away. This table, however, does not show the number 
of plural marriages, nor the number of elderly widows who have 





1 One of the regular features in a Native newspaper like the Bantu Mirror 
is a number of advertisements asking for information about relations last heard 


of in such and such a place. 
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not been “‘inherited’"' and therefore are not attached to any men. 
These data I have in the more detailed records, as well as the 
numbers of women who have not remarried although their husbands 
are reckoned as machona. This last refers chiefly to area I, where 
marriage with cattle as ‘“‘bride-price” is almost universal, and the 
return of the marriage cattle is a deterrent to rapid and easy 
divorce. 

In table A the only age differentiation shown is that of children 
to adults, adults being reckoned as eighteen years and over, except 
in the case of young people married before eighteen, who are then 
counted as adults because the status of married persons gives 
them that standing in tribal society. Relatively few boys of eighteen 
are married, but it is common, except in area I, for girls to be 
married from the age of sixteen upwards. The number of living 
children per woman is under two throughout all the areas. It is 
lowest (1.2) in areas I and II, where the percentage of men away 
is highest. It is highest (1.8) in area IV, where the percentage of 
men away is second lowest. 


Education and Type of Wage Earning Work 


In taking standard I? and over as the basis for estimating the 
degree of education, I did so partly because in most areas it meant 
that individuals had been away to a central school and had passed 
beyond the ‘‘bush school” stage. It was also a guarantee of literacy 
in the vernacular, though as a matter of fact most of those who 
had completed class IV could be considered as literate, and in 
some areas, notably I, V, and VI, the number who had passed 
class IV was large. In calculating from table A the percentage 
who had passed standard I, I took it on the basis of the total men 
belonging to the villages, ignoring the fact that in a few villages, 
chiefly in areas I and VI, one or two women had reached this 
standard. It would have been misleading to calculate the percent- 
age on the total number of adults, because women’s education is 
in every part of the country so much behind that of men. 

I am satisfied that on the whole the recorded figures gave a 
correct picture of the proportion of men who had done agricultural 
and road work, mining, and skilled work. In the last group I in- 
cluded teachers, clerks, ministers of religion, store boys, boss boys, 
police, sergeants in the King’s African Rifles, carpenters, brick- 





1 Among the Ngoni, widows, unless they are very old, are generally ‘‘in- 
herited” by their deceased husband's brothers. 

2 In primary education in Nyasaland the first four years are called classes 
I to IV, and the next six years standards I to VI. Therefore, anyone who has 
passed standard I has had five years’ schooling, and class IV represents four 
years’ schooling. ‘Bush schools” may go up to class IV but the great majority 
are only classes I and II. 
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layers, dairy! owners, and all occupations for which a certain degree 
of literary education or a special technical training was required. 

In the 110 villages the educational facilities and attainments 
varied from village to village. Thus even in area I, where the 
educational level was high, in three villages the percentage of men 
who had reached standard I was 100, 75, and 46, in another village 
it was 9, and in another 0. As might be expected, the percentage 
of skilled workers followed the educational standards pretty 
closely. In area IV hardly any of the villages had men who had 
reached standard I and in only one village were there any skilled 
workers. Area VI was next to area I in educational standards, one 
village having 50 per cent. standard I and 19 per cent. skilled 
workers.’ 


Standard of Living 


It might be thought that the standard of living in the villages 
would have a direct and close connection with the percentage of 
absenteeism, that where most men were away, there the standard 
would be lowest and vice versa. It is evident, however, that no 
such clear relationship exists. Nor is there the correlation between 
the standards of diet and of housing which one would expect. This 
can be illustrated by comparing the two areas situated in what is 
called the ‘‘Dead North.’’ Thus area II, with the highest absent- 
eeism, is definitely the poorest in diet*, but then the soil is poor, 
there are no markets and the people have no facilities for buying 
extra food. On the other hand, the tables show that though a 
high proportion of the absentees are away permanently, the 
villagers appear to spend what money is coming into the area from 
men temporarily away on improving their houses and increasing 
their possessions. In area I, though the percentage of men away 
is also high, a greater proportion are only temporary absentees. 
This means that the men return more frequently and bring more 
money into the area, and a good deal, as is apparent in the tables, 
is being spent on housing, furniture, etc. The diet, moreover, in 
this area is a great deal better than in area II. Though much of 
the soil is poor and they have no markets, they have a more varied 
traditional diet, they make more use of milk products than anywhere 
else, and the women are better cooks. This contrast in food stand- 





1 For making ghee for which machinery was necessary. 

2 It is perhaps worth noting that in areas I and VI the majority of schools 
were under the Church of Scotland Mission, which has a deservedly high reputa- 
tion for educational work. 

* No figures relating to diet appear in the tables, but I have drawn conclu- 
sions about the food situation from my previous field work. 
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ards between areas I and II is due partly to tribal tradition and 
partly to the degree of education achieved, by which the people, 
especially the women, have learned to make a better use of their 
resources. 

This relationship between standard of living and education is 
further illustrated by a comparison of areas III and IV, taken 
together, with areas V and VI. Though the percentage of men away 
is roughly the same, and so is the proportion of temporary to per- 
manent absentees, the standard of diet and also of housing and 
possessions is much higher in areas V and VI than in III and IV. 
This is obviously due to a higher standard of education, and 
thence to a greater proportion of skilled workers who are accustomed 
to living on a higher level as regards both food and housing, etc. 
Moreover, this demand for a better standard as regards food has 
stimulated the local marketing of foodstuffs, and the result is 
that areas V and VI have a much better diet than areas III and IV 
though their natural environment is about equally favourable for 
growing food crops. 

It is evident throughout the villages under investigation that 
standards of living are changing rapidly, and that emigration on 
the whole is making them rise rather than fall. In the old days 
a household was considered ‘‘wealthy’”’ if it had large gardens and 
plenty of cattle, and so was free from fear of a food shortage. A 
high standard of living in the old days therefore meant abundant 
food resources, while in terms of housing and possessions there was 
little differentiation between one household and another. Exactly 
the opposite is the case to-day. Households are ‘“‘wealthy’”’ if they 
have good houses and furniture and other goods, while the contrast 
in food consumption in general is much less marked. 

The extent of possession of cattle is interesting because it 
provides a link between the old standard of living and the new. 
The numbers of cattle in the villages are exceedingly difficult to 
reduce to statistics because of the complicated systems of owner- 
ship and of ‘‘boarding out” cattle. From table B it appears that 
in area VI there are 111 cattle per 100 houses; in area I, 89 per 
100; in area V, 69; and in areas IV, II, and III, 63, 50, and 43 
respectively. Though it looks as if there were little difference 
between the six areas in the relative number of cattle per house, 
two significant trends are apparent. One is that the cattle tradition 
among the Ngoni tribe accounts for the highest percentages in 
the six areas—in I, VI, V, and part of IV. The other is that the 
richest area, VI, still considers cattle as the most desirable way 
in which to invest money earned abroad. 
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Family Stability 


The 1935 report on emigrant labour devoted ten sections! to 
the social effects of the absence of men, based on evidence from 
Europeans and from Africans. It is indeed obvious that the absence 
of a third to a half of the male population creates abnormal con- 
ditions for family and village life. I found two schools of thought 
about this in Nyasaland. One, the advocates of controlled migra- 
tion, asserted that as long as men were repatriated at regular 
intervals, from one to two years, the women were more or less 
content, and the birth rate could be maintained, since as a rule 
two years was the normal interval between births. This school 
of thought placed more emphasis on the women as mothers than 
as wives, and said that if a man came home regularly, bringing 
presents and clothes for his wife, and, in the vernacular phrase, 
‘“‘put a baby in the village’, there could be little objection to con- 
trolled migration. 

The other school was more realistic. One old chief put the 
position bluntly by saying: ‘‘a woman wants a man to live with 
more than the presents he gives her’’. The Africans and the mis- 
sionaries were mainly of this school and pointed to the broken mar- 
riages and slacker moral standards as a result of men being away. 
They also recognised the joint responsibility of husband and wife 
for the economic life of the household and the social upbringing of 
children. ‘I must have a man to help me’’, was the constantly 
reiterated cry of the women whose husbands were away, and the 
poignant refrains of the songs they sang about their absent husbands 
were more on the theme of their having to live alone than of their 
wanting more children. 

It is not easy to produce satisfactory figures on a large scale 
to illustrate the effects of migration on marriage and family life. 
One statistical way in which to assess it is on matrimonial cases 
decided in the courts. On the basis of some sample villages it 
appeared that the highest rate of divorce and of adultery cases 
was in area II, which had 43 per cent. of the men away, and the 
lowest rate was in area I, where 41 per cent. of the men were away.? 
The reason for this sharp contrast lies in the difference between 
the two tribal organisations, and illustrates the importance of the 
anthropological aspect of this investigation. I have already pointed 
out that the Ngoni patrilineal society stands the strain of the 
absence of many men from the villages much better than the 
Chewa matrilineal society. 





1 Op. cit., sections 74-84. 
* The rate was reckoned by calculating the percentage of divorces and adultery 
cases to the total number of married women in these sample villages. In area 
II the divorce rate worked out at 13.3 per cent. and the adultery cases at 28.6 
per cent. In area I the figures were 2.1 and 5.0 per cent. respectively. 
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The former show far greater stability in family and village life; more care 
for the welfare of wives left behind; and more concern for the upbringing of the 
children. In other words, where the village is built up of a group of brothers, 
or of sons under a father, they tend to hold together and to maintain their mutual 
services even when several of them are away, more than a village where a maternal 
uncle is in charge of his nephew and nieces and their families." 


Tribal Authority 


Section 93 of the emigrant labour report refers to the effect 
on the tribes of emigration, and concludes: ‘‘As the official policy for 
Native administration is based upon tribal integrity, it is obvious 
that anything which threatens such integrity deserves the most 
careful investigation.’’ During my two previous years of field 
work, when I was studying political organisation and modern 
changes, it became increasingly a matter of surprise to me how the 
official policy could go on supporting and encouraging the old 
chiefs while at the same time allowing and encouraging recruit- 
ment for the Rand mines and for other enterprises. Two results 
of these irreconcilable policies became more evident the longer I 
stayed in the villages. One was that unless the chiefs ‘‘modernised”’ 
their outlook and their methods, unless in fact they made very rapid 
strides in this direction, they could not hope to hold the allegiance 
and active support of the younger men whose views and ambitions 
had been radically changed by education and emigration. The 
other obvious result was that the lure of wages and a higher standard 
of living was enticing away the most ambitious and energetic of 
the younger men, and leaving village affairs to the dullards and 
the lazy ones, and village welfare could not be expected to prosper 
under such conditions. 

There is no tabular and statistical method of showing the degree 
of respect for tribal authority. I have to speak dogmatically, 
therefore, as an anthropologist and assert in general terms that 
in areas I, II, V, and VI tribal authority was effective, while in area 
III and in part of IV it could not be so described. The distinction 
is almost, but not quite, on tribal lines. The Ngoni chiefs and their 
headmen in areas I, V, and VI had on the whole succeeded in main- 
taining their traditional authority and adding to it new powers 
conferred by the Europeans. For the most part the Chewa chiefs 
and village headmen were only just holding their own, and coping 
with difficulty with modern conditions. The outstanding exception 

1 From my unpublished preliminary report submitted to the Native Welfare 
Committee in Nyasaland and quoted by Dr. Audrey Ricnarps: Bemba Marriage 
and Present Conditions (Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 2s.). 


.2 Cf. Margaret Reap: Native Standards of Living and African Culture Change, 
op. cit., p. 56. 
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among the Chewa was in area II, where a progressive chief was all 
the time increasing his authority and effectiveness as a ruler. Since 
the three areas, I, II, and V, where the chiefs’ authority was 
strongest, were also those where emigration was heaviest, it might 
be deduced that emigration was partly in order to avoid submitting 
to this authority. This, however, was not the case. It is more likely 
that progressive chiefs encouraged higher standards of living which 
made emigration inevitable under present conditions. 


CHANGES DISCERNIBLE IN NYASALAND VILLAGES 


Any anthropologist who is applying his knowledge to a con- 
crete problem like labour migration and its effects on village life 
must make use of a number of approaches. His field-work method 
teaches him that geographical environment, that is remoteness 
or nearness to European centres, often determines the degree of 
culture contact. He has to decide how to assess the time element 
in studying changes, and he is lucky if he can turn to some written 
historical evidence and not rely only on old men’s tales. Con- 
crete economic data, such as food, cultivation, houses, clothes, are 
part of his field material. He can see and describe different forms 
of marriage and family life in the area, some obviously traditional, 
others changed by modern influence. By listening to Native courts, 
observing the headmen and chiefs in their villages and their rela- 
tions with their subjects, and taking note of comments and critic- 
isms, he can get an idea of whether tribal authority is waning or 
being maintained. Beneath all these more measurable forms of 
change he must make himself aware of certain ‘‘imponderables’’— 
social adjustment or tension, economic satisfaction or discontent, 
spiritual chaos or reliance on new supernatural forces. 

One of my reasons for including education, type of work, and 
standard of living, as well as population and emigration data, in 
the tables was to emphasise the manysidedness of the changes 
taking place in the villages. It should be clear from the middle 
section of this article that there is a close correlation between 
education, a rising standard of living, and emigration. It would 
be impossible to find in the Northern Province of Nyasaland 
to-day a village where a number of inhabitants had good houses, 
furniture and clothes, and other goods, and where none of them 
had been away to work. Wherever men have been to school, they 
want, sooner or later, these goods which denote to them a higher 
standard of living, and they tend on the whole to seek employment 
where wages are highest. 

I had abundant proof of this when discussing emigration in 
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the village meetings. The men, and not a few women too, made 
constant comparisons between living conditions in the villages 
and in the towns or mines where they had worked. Clean and 
tidy houses, well-kept furniture, clothes washed and mended, 
plenty of water and soap, varied and well-cooked food, facilities 
for buying food, opportunities for recreation—these were the 
desirable features of town life to them, and their absence was 
bitterly lamented in the villages. They put their finger shrewdly 
on two important reasons for the comparative squalor of the rural 
areas. One was that the women had so much hard physical labour 
to do in the daily round of hoeing, fetching fire-wood and water, 
pounding grain, that they had little time or energy left to be house- 
proud according to town standards. The second was that when 
women were left for long periods without a husband to keep house 
for, they became careless cooks and made no efforts to maintain 
their household and children on the level which their husbands 
expected. } 

I would not hesitate to say that the material economic changes 
in the villages already indicated are the most obvious and the 
most widespread effects of emigration. In other words, money, 
the earning of wages and the spending of them on personal and 
household goods, is the dominant factor in Nyasaland village life 
wherever it has been touched by education and emigration. For 
two generations the schools have trained men to work for wages. 
These men know now that the higher their level of education, the 
more wages they can command. To earn high wages they must 
go south, and in the towns of the south they see the standard of 
living they want. But when they return to the villages, they do 
not achieve a uniform change in their surroundings. The standard 
of food has not gone up as a result of emigration to the same 
degree as that of housing and clothing. You find households eating 
much the same food though the inhabitants of one may live in a 
many-roomed brick house with beds, chairs and tables, and those 
of another in a round mud hut with only reed mats on the floor. 
Why has the earning of wages and the use of money not been 
devoted to an improved dietary when we know that the satisfac- 
tion of the food instinct is a primary human need? Why do we 
not find anywhere that as a result of education and emigration 
the standard of food and of cooking has gone up proportionately 
to housing and clothing? This important question needs special 
treatment to itself and I have dealt with it in another study. But 
I suggest here that part of the answer is to be found in the universal 
custom on mines and plantations of giving food rations as well as 
wages. It is true that a little money is often spent in industrial 
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areas to supplement the basic food ration, and that in a few forms 
of employment in towns a food allowance is not given. But the 
Nyasaland African has been trained since the earliest days of 
wage earning to regard his wages as something additional to his 
board and lodging. The ‘“‘carry-over’’ of this attitude is seen to- 
day in the villages. Money brought home or sent home from the 
south is not spent on more and better food but on things like 
clothes and houses which are by comparison lasting. 

The inevitable consequence of this is that emigration and 
education are making subsistence farming less and less popular. 
Among the Chewa, the young bridegroom used to be expected to 
work for his wife’s parents, hoeing their land as well as his own in 
company with his wife, to add to the parents’ food supply. To-day: 
he gets out of this obligation whenever he possibly can by going 
off to work on the mines or farms. ‘‘Our son-in-law used to be our 
servant”, the old Chewa say. ‘‘Now he goes away to the south 
and never even sends money to help us. It is we who are his servants, 
looking after our daughter, his wife.”’ 

The women left behind in the villages, who continue to grow 
their food, want money for their other domestic needs—clothes, 
hoes, baskets, mats, apart from any luxuries. Household require- 
ments as well as the food supply used to be the joint concern of 
husband and wife, who made some things and bought others for 
cash or barter. To-day, unless the husband sends money regularly, 
the wife has to beg from her or his relatives for a few coppers, the 
alternative being to find money herself. In most Nyasaland 
villages the women have very few opportunities of earning spare 
cash. Beer making and selling is the most profitable form of trad- 
ing, but it uses grain and may encroach on the food supply. They 
sell foodstuffs to Indian storekeepers, but often come away with 
a handful of salt for a basket of flour, and seldom get anything 
near an economic price for their produce. There is therefore, as 
a result of emigration, an increasing need for women to achieve 
more economic independence. 

Men who go away, leaving a wife behind, expect on their 
return to find a welcome, and food, and a chance to rest and enjoy 
themselves. The fact that women in matrilineal tribes tend to 
cultivate less land and depend on their mother’s food supplies is 
the main reason for an increase in a modified patrilocal form of 
marriage among the matrilineal Chewa. The husband takes his 
wife to live in his village, though the children are usually sent 
back to the wife’s mother. Emigration is speeding up this change 
for two reasons. The first is that during the husband’s absence 
the wife’s morals can be better watched over, from his point of 
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view, by his own relatives, and they in turn are under an obligation 
to help her with cultivating, house repairing, etc. The second is 
that the husband on his return home is fairly sure of finding enough 
food in his own household, so that he can enjoy himself and en- 
tertain his friends, whereas his wife in her village might have 
grown lazy and ceased to cultivate her own land at all and he 
would be dependent on the charity of his mother-in-law. 

Evidences such as these of social maladjustments and tension 
meet one on every hand in Nyasaland villages. The anthropologist 
is constantly reminded that he is not in the midst of untouched 
tribal areas. Men on their return are constantly comparing what 
they have seen and experienced—Native housing in locations, 
educational facilities, wages and working conditions—reflecting 
on these things, wondering how soon these changes will destroy 
the last remnants of the tribal life of their ancestors. The women 
on the other hand, with certain exceptions, have had no opportunity 
of seeing standards of living different from those of their own 
neighbourhood, nor are they educated yet, for the most part, to 
the point of making an effort to improve their surroundings. The 
women who are educated, or who have travelled, do sometimes 
make such an effort, and one sees it occasionally in their well-kept 
households and clean, well-dressed children attending school 
regularly. But many of them are too isolated in their villages and 
too dependent on their families to dare to be very different from 
their fellows. They are afraid of meeting social disapproval which 
would make life miserable for them and might even lead to accusa- 
tions of magic and witchcraft. 

The situation then is one where many of the men are definitely 
aiming at a higher standard of living, but the dead weight of the 
women is pulling them back. This makes for friction in families, 
and the men’s escape is to emigrate frequently. Another induce- 
ment to go off again is the malaise felt by the men who return 
with money and want to use it profitably and intelligently. There 
is a constant conflict between their reputation among their friends 
and relatives for generosity and their common sense about the 
use of their new-found wealth. In the more backward areas I 
found the majority of returned emigrants pessimistic and despond- 
ent about their economic future. Many of them had sent money 
home and it had been distributed in small doles to a number of 
people, and no result was to be seen from it but a number of stretch- 
ing hands. If these men want to improve their houses and surround- 
ings instead of giving away their money, they are often suspected 
of aiming at unauthorised leadership, and they can seldom be a 
constructive force in village life because there is nothing to build on. 
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On the other hand, the educational level of a village can be a 
definite inducement to return and contribute to village life. In the 
more highly educated areas, such as areas I and VI, where some 
degree of emigration is inevitable because the people have establish- 
ed a standard of living which cannot be maintained except by money 
earned abroad, the men who return do so with some satisfaction, 
and the money which they bring or send back is used to some 
extent ‘‘productively”’ in buying milk separators, paying school 
fees, and building good houses. 


CONCLUSION 


I am well aware that throughout this article I have only touched 
upon some of the fundamental issues arising from the Nyasaland 
enquiry. Since the investigation in 1939, war has come to Africa, 
and thousands of Nyasaland men have been fighting in the East 
African campaign.! There has been no conscription in the country, 
but there has been a steady pressure on all able-bodied men, either 
to enlist, or to take up wage-earning work, or to show that they 
are cultivating increased areas of crops for export. The apparent 
trend in South and East Africa is towards establishing secondary 
industries for processing primary products or for supplying local 
needs. Labour is in great demand, therefore, and it is likely to 
continue to be so for some time after the war. Village life will 
appear even more dull and squalid than it has in the past to men 
who have known the excitement of driving military lorries through 
the length of East Africa while living on excellent rations with 
quite good wages in addition. Nyasaland Africans are therefore 
likely to be more, and not less, mobile after the war, and it is of 
little use expecting that emigration will decrease unless very 
radical and far-reaching plans are made for improving economic 
and social conditions in the villages. Hints have been forthcoming 
in letters from Nyasaland that the men who joined up expect to 
be fairly treated after demobilisation, and expect too that there 
will be a great advance in the general prosperity of the country in 
which they will share. There was deep resentment after 1918 when 
it was felt that promises made at recruitment were not fulfilled, 
and this has never been forgotten and is often referred to. 

I hope to publish the full results of this survey before long, and 
it will be possible then to discuss much more fully the points I 
have raised in this article. Briefly, what has happened in Nyasaland 
in the last fifty years is that the labour demands of an alien econo- 





1 Official figures given were 9,000 Nyasaland men in a total of 91,500 African 
troops. 
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mic enterprise have completely undermined the old economic 
life of the country, and are going far to undermine its social life 
as well. What is going to be the future of Nyasaland village life? 
It would be most valuable if other investigations of a similar 
kind could be undertaken in Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika, 
for example. Studies in other areas would show the relative im- 
portance of distinctive Nyasaland features such as the high density 
of population and the long established primary school system. 
But in all East and South African territories, with the possible 
exception of Uganda, the economic future of the Africans in their 
villages depends upon the policy followed for meeting the European 
demand for labour. Nor is it only the economic progress in rural 
areas which is threatened. The future of “indirect rule’’, which 
can only be built on stable social life in the villages, is at stake. 
For these reasons I hope that comparative studies will be under- 
taken elsewhere after the war, and that they will make it possible 
to view migrant labour problems from the point of view of the 
tribal villages and their future, as well as from the point of view 
of labour engaged in industry. 








The War and Merchant Seamen: II’ 


Life-Saving Appliances 


INTRODUCTION 


AN international Convention on the Safety of Life at Sea was 
signed at London on 31 May 1929. Thirty-six States have 
ratified or acceded to this Convention, in nearly all cases before 
the outbreak of the present war?, and the Convention has also been 
applied by colonial Powers to a number of their dependencies. 
The provisions of the Convention are grouped in five main chapters, 
devoted respectively to ship construction (watertight bulkheads, 
etc.), life-saving appliances (lifeboats, rafts, etc.), radiotelegraphy, 
safety of navigation (ice patrols, collision regulations, etc.), and 
certificates; and there are two annexes containing detailed rules. 
The chapter of the Convention relevant to the present study is 
chapter III, entitled ‘‘Life-Saving Appliances, etc.’’, together 
with the regulations under the same heading in annex I 

There are, therefore, international rules which have been 
widely accepted and which are designed to ensure the safety of 
life at sea by requiring ships to be adequately equipped with life- 
boats, life-rafts, buoyant apparatus, life-jackets, life-buoys, line- 
throwing appliances, etc. But these international rules are of 
limited application. Chapter III of the Convention applies, in 
general, only in respect of mechanically propelled ships of which 
the keel was laid after 1 July 1931, which carry more than twelve 
passengers, and which are engaged on international voyages. 
Thus very large numbers of ships and of seamen are not directly 
affected by the Convention rules, though these have served as an 
international standard of reference for the national rules which 
regulate the provision of life-saving equipment not only on vessels 
to which the Convention applies but also on vessels to which it 
does not apply. These national rules are usually very detailed and 
complicated; for example, the Merchant Shipping (Life-Saving 
Appliances) Rules, 1938, which are the basic rules applying to 
British ships, divide ships into nearly a score of different classes 
according to size, nature of trade, method of propulsion, voyage, 


1 The first survey under this general heading, ‘“‘Unemployment Indemnities 
and Compensation for Loss of Effects in the Event of Loss of the Ship; Detention 
and Family Allowances”, was published in International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, 
No. 5, May 1942, pp. 493-511. 

2 The accession of Yugoslavia became effective on 13 Nov. 1940. 
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etc., with large numbers of rules applicable only to particular 
classes or groups of classes. 

The various national sets of rules were framed, of course, with 
a view to protection against ordinary marine peril and not against 
the perils arising from the unrestricted waging of war upon merchant 
shipping by submarines, aircraft, surface craft, and mines. In an 
effort to mitigate these additional perils Governments have had 
to prescribe new rules, requiring extra and more adequate safety 
measures and life-saving equipment. These wartime rules, while 
more general in their application than the permanent peacetime 
rules, are naturally not altogether uniform for all ships, irrespective 
of their character, trade and voyage. For the sake of simplicity 
and brevity, this study has been limited in its scope to a small 
number of countries and to a particular class of ships. The countries 
dealt with are Great Britain, the United States of America, Norway, 
and the Netherlands. The ships dealt with are cargo ships engaged 
on foreign-going voyages and not carrying passengers (or at any 
rate not licensed to carry more than twelve passengers). There 
are differences in the classifications of ships in the various national 
rules, but it is possible to select the body of rules which applies, 
in each country, to a ship of the general description given and 
which may be taken as a fair basis for making an international 
comparison. 

Since the purpose of the study is to bring out the changes in 
safety appliances rules brought about by war conditions, many 
details have been omitted (for example, detailed specifications for 
the construction of lifeboats). The information here given is there- 
fore by no means a complete statement of the rules applicable in 
any country. 

In the case of Great Britain, Norway, and the Netherlands, 
the rules cited as “‘pre-war’’ rules are those which were in force 
before September 1939. In the case of the United States of America, 
however, the term “‘pre-war”’ is used to describe the rules in opera- 
tion before the proclamation by the President of an unlimited 
national emergency on 27 May 1941, and mot before the entry of 
the United States into war in December 1941, while “wartime” 
refers to the period after the proclamation. There is thus not 
exact correspondence in point of time between the information 
given for the United States and that given for the other three 
countries, but a three-phase division of the information for the 
United States would not have given any advantage sufficient to 
cempensate for the additional complication. 

In addition to rules having legally binding effect, account has 
been taken in many cases of recommendations made by authorities 
in control of shipping which may have virtually the same effect 
as rules in practice. 

It will be seen that the present study does not deal (except on 
a few points, such as the stowage of lifeboats and rafts) with safety 
measures to be taken on board the ship. Both pre-war and war- 
time rules include a considerable number of detailed provisions 
relating to watertight bulkheads and doors, bilge pumping arrange- 
ments, escape outlets, emergency lighting, precautions against 
fire, protection against attack from the air, etc. 
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The following are the sources drawn upon for this study:. 


Great Britain. 

Merchant Shipping (Life-Saving Appliances) Rules, 1938. Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1938, No. 1375. 

Merchant Shipping (Additional Life-Saving Appliances) Rules, 1940. S.R. 
& O., 1940, No. 322. 

Merchant Shipping (Additional Life-Saving Appliances) (No. 2) Rules, 
1940. S.R. & O., 1940, No. 1304. 

Merchant Shipping (Life-Saving Appliances) Rules, 1941. S.R. & O., 1941, 
No. 306. 

Merchant Shipping (Additional Life-Saving Appliances) (No. 4) Rules, 1941. 
S.R. & O., 1941, No. 781. 

Ministry of Shipping Notice No. M. 174 of December 1939. 

Ministry of War Transport (formerly Ministry of Shipping) Notice No. M. 
191 of March 1941. 

Ministry of War Transport Memorandum 6956/41 of July 1941. 

Ministry of War Transport Memorandum M. 6237/41 of August 1941. 


United States. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 


tion: General Rules and Regulations prescribed by the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors: 
Ocean and Coastwise, 1931 Edition; and Supplement II, May 5, 1939. 
Bureau Memorandum No. 430, 2 January 1942. 
U.S. Coast Guard: Regulations applicable to certain vessels and shipping 
during emergency, 10 March 1942. 
Amendments: 
23 March 1942 (Federal Register, 1 April 1942). 
16 April 1942 (Federal Register, 17 April 1942). 


Norway. 

Regulations concerning Life-saving Equipment: Royal Decree of 1 May 
1909, as amended 24 October 1918, 28 January 1921, 2 June 1922 and 6 July 
1931. (Text taken from Den Norske Skibskontrolls Regler. Oslo, Sjéfartskontoret, 
1934.) 

Regulations concerning Extraordinary Life-saving Equipment for Ships in 
War Zones: Royal Decree of 1 September 1939. (Text taken from Medlemsblad 
for Norsk Sjémannsforbund, Vol. 32, No. 2, February 1942). 


Netherlands. 
Royal Decree of 26 November 1932: Shipping Order (Staatsblad, No. 563). 


(From Handboek der Scheepvaartwetten, Scheepvaartcontracten en Scheepsadminis- 
tratie, by T. J. Noorpraven and S. P. de Borer: Amsterdam, J. F. Duwaer & 
Zonen, 1939). 

Royal Decree of 23 October 1941, amending the above (Staatsblad, No. B. 
90). 


The Office is indebted to a number of officials of the consular 
and shipping services, shipping companies, and shipowners’ and 
seamen’s organisations of the four countries concerned for assist- 
ance in making this compilation, but the responsibility for the 
selection and summarising of the rules and for any errors or defi- 
ciencies rests, of course, upon the Office. 
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The arrangement of the material is as follows: 


A. Lifeboats. D. Life-saving jackets, etc. 

B. Life-saving rafts. E. Life-buoys. 

C. Water, food, and F. Drills in abandon- 
first-aid supplies. ship procedure. 


A. — LIFEBOATS 
Number and Class 


Number to be Carried. 


In Great Britain and the United States, and in the Netherlands 
for ships of over 400 gross tons, both the pre-war and the wartime 
rules require ships to carry on each side lifeboats sufficient in 
number and capacity to accommodate all persons on board; in the 
Netherlands, ships of between 200 and 400 tons may carry at least 
one lifeboat, of similar capacity, capable of being launched on 
either side of the ship. In all three countries the capacity of the 
boats is reckoned at 10 cubic feet per person. In Norway the 
pre-war rules require the carrying of boats sufficient to accommodate 
all persons on board, the capacity of the boats being reckoned at 
20 cubic feet per person; and the boats must be equally distributed 
on both sides of the ship. The wartime rules require ships to carry 
an extra boat or boats capable of accommodating all on board, 
reckoning capacity at 12% cubic feet per person, giving a total 
accommodation of not less than 324% cubic feet per person. 


Class of Boat. 


In Great Britain the pre-war rules required that at least half 
of the total capacity on each side of the ship should be provided 
by lifeboats of Class 1.1. Provided this condition was fulfilled, 
permission might be given for the substitution of Class 3 boats 
for a certain number of Class 1 boats. The wartime rules require 
that all lifeboats shall be of Class 1. In the United States the pre- 
war rules require that a lifeboat shall be of approved Class 1 con- 
struction and not less than 180 cubic feet capacity; in exceptional 
cases permission may be given for a smaller boat if the crew is 
insufficient to handle properly a boat of this size or if there is a 
lack of space to carry such a boat. The wartime rules make no 
change in these requirements. In Norway both pre-war and war- 
time rules require all lifeboats to be of Class 1 on ships with a crew 
of ten or more men; the extra boat or boats required in wartime 
must be of not less than 125 cubic feet. The Netherlands pre-war 
rules require all lifeboats to be of Class 1 on ships of 200 tons or 
more; the wartime rules lower this limit to 40 tons. 





1 This is the highest class of lifeboat prescribed by the Convention on Safet 
of Life at Sea; a boat of this class is an open boat with rigid sides, fitted wit 
internal or both internal and external buoyancy appliances, having a cubic 
pa ge! of at least 125 cubic feet, and weighing not more than 20 tons when 
ully 


laden with persons and equipment. 
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Motor Lifeboats. 


In Great Britain and the United States of America both pre-war 
and wartime rules permit but do not require the use of motor life- 
boats. In Norway the pre-war rules permit the use of motor 
lifeboats; the wartime rules require that on a ship trading in a 
war zone either the extra boat (see above, under ‘‘Number to be 
Carried’’) or one of the ordinary lifeboats, appropriately strength- 
ened, shall be equipped with a reliable motor of adequate power; 
if the ship is of less than 500 gross tons, a reliable outboard motor 
may be used. The motor-boat must be of at least 200 cubic feet 
capacity, be provided with fuel and oil for 48 hours’ running, and 
be equipped with buoyant apparatus (air-cases or cork mattresses) 
corresponding to the weight of the motor and fuel; it must also 
be provided with towing bitts or other arrangements for towing 
other boats and with a long, strong towline. The Netherlands 
pre-war rules require lifeboats carrying more than 100 persons 
to be equipped with a motor capable of making a speed of at least 
six knots in a smooth sea. The wartime rules provide that, if two 
or more lifeboats are required, one at least shall be equipped with 
a crude oil or kerosene motor and with a towline. 


Construction of Lifeboats 


All the rules under review contain detailed stipulations con- 
cerning the construction of lifeboats, their freeboard, the measure- 
ment of their cubic capacity, etc.—matters which are also dealt 
with in the Convention on the Safety of Life at Sea. For the pur- 
pose of the present study it is unnecessary to enter into consideration 
of all these details, and attention is therefore directed only to 
certain matters in which the war has brought about new develop- 
ments. 


Safeguarding of Buoyancy. 


The buoyancy given by the usual metal air-cases may be 
seriously impaired by damage from machine-gun bullets or shell 
or bomb splinters. In Great Britain, therefore, the Ministry! re- 
commends that the buoyancy of lifeboats should be safeguarded by 
(a) the filling of metal air-cases with kapok packed at about 3 
Ibs. per cubic foot; (b) the use as internal buoyancy of an approved 
expanded rubber compound, suitably protected, in lieu of metal 
air-cases; or (c) the fitting of external buoyancy appliances (fixed 
or portable) in the form of mattresses filled with kapok packed at 
about 3 lbs. per cubic foot, expanded rubber or other approved 
material, in addition to the metal air-cases. In the United States 
the wartime rules at first required that the air-cases of lifeboats 
should be filled with kapok of about 3 Ibs. density per cubic foot, 
but this requirement was subsequently cancelled. The Norwegian 
wartime rules require that the “extra boat”, which must conform 
to the ordinary rules for the construction of lifeboats, shall also 





1 The Ministry of War Transport (formerly the Ministry of Shipping) has 
made a number of. recommendations, indicated throughout as ae, supplement- 
ing the formal requirements of the statutory rules, 
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have a canvas-covered cork fender, securely fastened along the 
sides from stem to stern, with a diameter of 6-8 inches at the 
middle and tapering to the ends. The Netherlands wartime rules 
include no special provision on this point. 


Grab-Ratls. 


In Great Britain, the Ministry recommends that lifeboats 
should be fitted with bilge keels or keel rails so constructed as to 
enable persons to cling to them should the boat be upturned. 
The wartime rules of the United States contain the following 
stipulation: ‘‘Grab-rails or other suitable means shall be substan- 
tially attached to each lifeboat, below the turn of the bilge, where 
practicable. Grab-rails shall extend approximately two-thirds of 
the length of the lifeboat. Where wires or manila ropes are attached 
to the lifeboats in lieu of grab-rails, they shall be so arranged that 
they may be detached when the lifeboat is water-borne.’’ For 
Norway grab-rails are recommended but are not compulsory; a grab- 
line may be fitted instead of a rail. The Netherlands wartime rules 
require boats to be fitted with bilge keels, 1 to 144 metres long, 
with gaps for hand-holds, fixed between the two skids, where 
these are provided, and in any case so constructed as not to inter- 
fere with the launching of the boat. 


Stowage of Lifeboats on Board 


Under the pre-war rules of Great Britain, lifeboats are in general 
required to be attached to davits. The wartime rules require that 
lifeboats attached to davits ‘shall, so far as the type and position 
of the davits will permit, be carried at the davits in the outboard 
position unless the master of the ship, having due regard to the 
safety of the boats in the circumstances prevailing, considers it 
inadvisable to carry them in that position’. The wartime rules 
further prescribe that the boats must at all times be ready to be 
lowered into the water in the shortest possible time. The pre-war 
rules of the United States prescribe that ships ‘‘shall be equipped 
with davits or other practicable means for properly launching the 
lifeboats’. The wartime rules require that: ‘All the boats and 
rafts shall be stowed in such a way that they can be launched 
in the shortest possible time and that, even under unfavourable 
conditions of list and trim from the point of view of the handling 
of the boats and rafts, it may be possible to embark in them as 
large a number of persons as possible. The arrangement shall be 
such that it may be possible to launch on either side of the vessel 
as large a number of boats and rafts as possible.’’ Further, ‘masters 
shall, with due regard to safety, cause all lifeboats attached to 
davits other than gravity davits to be properly griped in the out- 
board position as will allow immediate lowering in case of emerg- 
ency. All boat covers are to be removed when the vessel is at sea 
and the guys rigged from the davit heads. All falls, gear and equip- 
ment are to be ready for immediate use.” 

The pre-war rules of Norway require lifeboats to be stowed 
so that they may be easily and quickly launched, and on steam- 
ships the boats are, in general, to be attached to davits; if there 
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is only one boat, it must be capable of being launched on either 
side of the ship. The wartime rules leave the stowage of the boats 
to the direction of the master, but it is considered preferable that 
the motor boat should be carried under davits. The Netherlands 
pre-war rules require that lifeboats shall be so stowed as to be easily 
and quickly launched even under unfavourable conditions. The 
wartime rules require that the ship shall be so equipped as to 
enable the lifeboats to be carried at the davits in the outboard 
position. 


Ladders and Nets. 


The pre-war rules of Great Britain require ships to carry at 
least one ladder of an approved type for every two sets of davits. 
The ladders must be of sufficient length to reach the waterline 
with the ship at her lightest sea-going draft and listed to 15 degrees 
either way, and must be carried in such a manner as to be always 
available for use in embarking the persons in the boats. The 
wartime rules make no change in this provision, but the Ministry 
recommends that two additional side ladders should be provided 
and stowed on the weather deck, one near each end of the ship. 
The Ministry also recommends that ships should be provided with 
a rope net, approximately 10 feet wide and fitted with ropes to 
enable it to be lowered or pulled up as required, which can be 
used, as occasion may demand, on either side of the ship. The pre- 
war rules of the United States appear not to contain any stipulation 
in regard to ladders. The wartime rules require that cargo vessels 
and tank ships shall be provided with suitable ladders to enable 
persons to descend to lifeboats and rafts, one ladder to be provided 
for each set of boat davits; these ladders are to be kept ready and 
convenient for use on the boat deck and must reach to the vessel’s 
light load-water-line. Further, each lifeboat must be provided 
with at least four life-lines fitted to a span between the davit 
heads; these are to be knotted at approximately 3-foot intervals 
and to be of sufficient length to reach the water at the vessel’s 
lightest sea-going draft. On vessels of over 1,000 gross tons there 
must be provided for each set of davits a net at least 10 feet in 
width to reach from the rail to the light load line; the net is to have 
a mesh of approximately 6 x 8 inches and to be lashed in position 
for immediate use. The rules of Norway appear to include no 
specific provision on this point. The pre-war rules of the Nether- 
lands require an adequate rope ladder to be kept ready for use by 
each set of davits. The wartime rules require ships of over 500 tons 
to carry at least four rope-ladders, which must be long enough 
to reach the waterline when the ship is light, and be kept always 
ready for use at both ends of the ship; instead of rope ladders, 
rope nets of an adequate size may be used. 


Equipment of Lifeboats 


The minimum equipment required for each lifeboat under the 
pre-war rules follows in general the prescriptions of the Convention 
on Safety of Life at Sea, and is thus largely the same for each 
country though there are some differences; the wartime rules 
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likewise show a considerable resemblance, but again there are 
differences. In the following summary the pre-war requirements 
are set out first and the wartime requirements, if there is any 
alteration or addition, follow in the indented paragraphs. 


Oars. 


Great Britain, Netherlands. Single banked complement of oars, 
with two spare oars and steering oar. 

United States. Single banked complement of oars with two 
spare oars, and a steering oar with rowlock or becket; the mini- 
mum number and length of the oars are prescribed in accordance 
with the length of the boat. 

Norway. One complete set of oars and one extra oar; the length 
of the oars is prescribed in accordance with the length of the boat; 
the oars are to be of ash or equally good quality wood. 


Rowlocks. 


Great Britain. One set and a half of tholepins or crutches, 
attached to the boat by lanyards. 

United States. The same, attached to the boat by separate 
chains. 

Norway. One set of rowlocks with two reserve rowlocks, or a 
double set of tholepins; these must be of the same size and capable 
of being used in all the sockets and for all the oars. 

Netherlands. One set and a half of tholepins or crutches. 


Rudder. 


Great Britain. Rudder and tiller or yoke and yoke lines; to be 
Paya to the boat by a sufficiently long lanyard and kept ready 
or use. 

United States. Rudder with tiller or yoke and yoke lines. 

Norway. Rudder with tiller or yoke and yoke lines; the rudder 
must be so arranged that it will not be lost if unhooked. 

Netherlands. Rudder with tiller or yoke and yoke lines; one 
steering oar with lock. 


United States. A suitable tiller must be fitted to the rudder. 


Boathook. 


Great Britain, Norway, Netherlands. One boathook. 
United States. Two boathooks of suitable length, but not less 
than 8 feet, and 14% inches in diameter. 


Painter. 


Great Britain, Netherlands. One painter of sufficient length. 

United States. One painter of length not less than three times 
the distance between the boat deck and the light draft. 

Norway. One painter of good rope and at least three times the 
length of the boat. 


Great Britain. An additional painter must be carried; one 
of the two painters must be secured in the forward part of the 
boat with a strop and toggle so that it can be released from the 
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boat and the other must be firmly secured to the stem of the 
boat and be ready for use. 

United States. The painter required by the pre-war rules 
must be secured in the forward part of the boat with a strop 
eye and toggle so that it may be rigged as a sea painter and 
readily released from the boat. An additional painter, of 15 
fathoms of 234 inch manila, must be secured to the stem and 
coiled in the boat ready for use. 

Netherlands. An additional painter at the stern. In boats 
for more than 20 persons, painters must be of good manila 
and at least 9 centimetres (3% inches) in circumference. 


Mast and Sail. 


Great Britain. A mast or masts with at least one good sail, and 
proper gear for each. 

United States. The same; sail and gear to be protected by suit- 
able canvas cover. Where a vessel in the North Atlantic north of 
35° north latitude is provided with a radiotelegraph installation, 
only one of the lifeboats on each side of the vessel is required to be 
so equipped. 

Norway. A mast and sail suitable to the boat and provided 
with proper gear for sailing. 

Netherlands. One or more masts with full sail and gear. 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that lifeboat sails 
should be coloured red or, alternatively, that a large square 
of red material should be fastened to the sails. 

United States. In addition to the mast, sail and rigging, a 
suitable jib and 30 fathoms of 15-thread manila line must be 
provided. New sails, as well as replacements for existing sails, 
are to be red or chrome yellow in colour. 

Netherlands. Sails must be coloured red. 


Plugs. 


Great Britain. Two plugs for each plug-hole, attached with 
lanyards or chains; not required where proper automatic valves 
are fitted. 

United States. As for Great Britain. A decked lifeboat may not 
have plug-holes but must be provided with at least two bilge 
pumps. 

Norway. Two sets of plugs, fitting the holes and attached to 
the boat; the plug-holes must be provided with bushings. 

Netherlands. Two plugs for each plug-hole; not required where 
proper automatic valves are fitted. 


Pump. 
Great Britain, United States, Norway, Netherlands. Not pre- 
scribed, except as under ‘‘Plugs” for United States. 


Great Britain. The Ministry requires! a hand pump to be 
carried in each lifeboat. 





1 See the note on Great Britain at the end of section C. 
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United States. A hand bilge pump must be provided, with 
a suction opening not less than 14 inches in diameter and a dis- 
charge pipe or hose of sufficient length to reach clear of the 
boat’s side. 

Norway. A strong hand pump must be provided, of suffi- 
cient capacity to keep the boat empty and with a discharge pipe 
or hose which can be placed over the gunwale. 

Netherlands. One fixed hand pump of sufficient capacity; 
on decked lifeboats, at least two hand pumps. 


Baler and Bucket. 


Great Britain. One baler and one galvanised iron bucket, to be 
attached to the boat by sufficiently long lanyards and kept ready 
for use. 

United States. One baler of sufficient size and one galvanised iron 
bucket of about 2-gallon capacity, each with lanyard attached. 

Norway. Two balers or buckets. 

Netherlands. One baler and one galvanised iron bucket. 


Grab-Line. 


Great Britain. A line securely becketed around the outside of 
the boat. 

United States. A line properly secured the entire length on each 
side, festooned in bights not longer than 3 feet, with a seine 
float in each bight. The line must be of a size and strength not 
less than 12-thread manila rope, and the seine float must hang 
to within 12 inches of the surface of the water when the boat 
is light. 

Norway. A line around the gunwale, or strops; the line must be 
securely fastened with reasonably large bights. 

Netherlands. A line securely becketed round the outside of 
the boat. 


Compass. 


Great Britain. An efficient compass. 

United States. An efficient liquid compass with not less than a 
2-inch card. 

Norway. A spirit compass, certified by the Office for the Inspec- 
tion of Nautical Instruments. 

Netherlands. An efficient compass, with binnacle box and 
night light; on steel boats, the compass must be attached in a 
fixed place, with the compensation device. 


Sea-Anchor. 


Great Britain. One sea-anchor. 

United States. One sea-anchor of good quality canvas or other 
satisfactory material; if of circular pattern, diameter to be not less 
than 2 feet for lifeboats 26 feet long or less,and 2 feet 6 inches for 
larger boats. 

Norway. One sea-anchor, of solid construction and adequate 
size, provided with at least 30 fathoms of good manila or hemp 
line, 2% inches in circumference and proportionately stronger for 
the larger boats. 
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Netherlands. One sea-anchor, or the materials required to 
construct one. 


Netherlands. The sea-anchor must be of solid construction, 
and be made of double canvas of good quality reinforced by 
corded seams; the diameter of the fore-opening may not exceed 
50 centimetres; the fore-opening must be reinforced by a 
cross to prevent closing. 


Storm Oil. 

Great Britain, United States, Netherlands. A container holding 
one gallon of vegetable or animal oil, so constructed that the oil 
can be easily distributed on the water and so arranged that it can 
be attached to the sea-anchor. 

Norway. A wave-damper with 3 litres of oil. 


Hatchets. 


Great Britain. Two hatchets, one to be kept in each end of 
the boat and to be attached to the boat by a lanyard. 

United States. Two single-edged hatchets attached by lanyards 
and readily available, one at each end of the boat. 

Norway. One hatchet. 

Netherlands. Two hatchets, to be kept in the locker. 


Lantern, Oil and Matches. 


Great Britain. An efficient lantern, trimmed and with oil in 
its receiver sufficient to burn for eight hours, or some other ap- 
proved lantern or light. A box of suitable matches in a watertight 
case. 

United States. One lantern containing sufficient oil to burn at 
least 9 hours and ready for immediate use. One box of friction 
matches in a watertight container, carried in a box secured to the 
underside of the stern thwart or stowed in locker. One gallon of 
illuminating oil in metal container. 

Norway. A “flare-up” light or bright lantern, ready for use 
and filled with oil sufficient to burn for 12 hours. 

Netherlands. One lantern filled with oil and ready for use. 
A box of suitable matches in a watertight case. One ‘‘flare-up”’ 
light. 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that where con- 
siderations of weight and space make it possible masters should 
supplement the minimum requirements in respect of lamp, oil, 
and matches. 

United States. Two lamp wicks, in a waterproof container, 
and two additional boxes of friction matches must be provided. 

Norway. (See below, under ‘Red or Blue Lights’’). 

Netherlands. An additional box of storm matches must 
be provided. 


Red or Blue Lights. 


Great Britain. One dozen self-igniting red lights in a water- 
tight case. 
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United States. A watertight metal case containing 12 self- 
igniting red lights capable of burning and giving forth a brilliant 
red flame of not less than 500 candle-power for at least two minutes. 

Norway. (Not prescribed.) 

Netherlands. Three self-igniting red lights in a watertight case. 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends, for daytime use 
only, six smoke flares in a watertight container. 

Norway. Six rockets, six blue-lights and ten boxes of storm 
matches must be provided, all equally distributed in two water- 
tight closed boxes made fast in the boat. 

Netherlands. Nine red lights (making a total of 12) and six 
smoke signals. 


Flash-Light. 

United States. One approved flash-light contained in a portable, 
watertight metal case, with a reflector head about 2 inches in 
diameter and provided with one extra lamp. The batteries may not 
be continued in use for more than a year from the date of manu- 
facture. 

Great Britain. An electric torch suitable for Morse signalling 
must be carried. 

United States. Three extra 3-cell approved flash-light 
batteries, in a waterproof package, must be provided. 

Netherlands. One watertight electric lamp must be provided. 


Signal Pistol. 


United States. An approved signal pistol outfit, consisting of an 
approved pistol with lanyard attached and 12 approved parachute 
signal cartridges, both contained in an approved portable water- 
tight metal case properly marked. 


Fog Horn. 
Netherlands. One fog horn. 


Locker. 


Great Britain, United States, Netherlands. A suitable locker for 
the stowage of the small items of the equipment. 


Ditty Bag. 
United States. One canvas bag containing sailmaker’s palm, 
needles, sail twine, marline and marline spike. 

Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that an outfit 
comprising a palm, needle and twine would sometimes be 
useful. 

Norway. The Norwegian Marine Office makes a recom- 
mendation similar to that made by the British Ministry. 

Netherlands. A needle and a few hanks of twine for repair- 
ing sails must be provided. 


Flag. 
Netherlands. One Netherlands flag. 
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Life Preservers. 
United States. Two life preservers, in addition to the vessel's 
equipment. 


Propellers, Hand-Operated. 


United States. A hand-operated propeller of an approved type 
may be fitted in all lifeboats, but is compulsory only for lifeboats, 
other than motor-boats, of a capacity of 60 or more persons; this 
gear is required only for new vessels and for lifeboat replacements 
on existing vessels. 


The following equipment is specified in the wartime rules of 
the countries shown but is not prescribed by the pre-war rules of 
any of the four countries under review: 


Canvas Hood and Spray Curtain. 


Great Britain. A canvas hood or other suitable cover for 
providing shelter for the occupants of the boat must be pro- 
vided. The Ministry gives the following specification: ‘‘Canvas 
hoods must afford a reasonable amount of shelter, covering 
about one-third the length of the boat, must be easy to rig 
when afloat, and should be supplemented by a weather cloth 
which can be rigged abaft the hood and transferred from side 
to side according to the direction of the wind.’’ The Ministry 
also recommends that the hood should be coloured yellow or 
bright orange. In addition the Ministry recommends that 
canvas boat covers, where provided, should be kept stowed in 
the boats as an additional means of protection. 

United States. A canvas hood and side spray curtain to 
provide shelter to the occupants of the boat must be carried. 
The hood and curtain are to be made of No. 8 yellow, water- 
proofed cotton duck. The hood should extend from the stem to 
the mast, but not less than approximately one-third of the 
length of the lifeboat, and must be easy to rig. The side spray 
curtain must extend from the after side of the hood to approxi- 
mately the after thwart and must extend about 12 inches 
above the gunwale. It may be held in place by means of rods 
installed in the rowlock sockets so as to be easily transferred 
from side to side according to the direction of the wind. 

Norway. Each boat must be provided with a removable 
cover, of strong impregnated canvas or similar material, which 
can be pulled over the boat for at least half its length. The 
cover must be capable of being fastened tightly to the gunwale 
so as to provide good shelter from wind and water. The part 
of the boat not protected by the cover must be provided with 
a removable weather cloth, of impregnated canvas, along the 
sides and as far astern as possible; this cloth must not be more 
than 18 inches high. 

Netherlands. A yellow or orange coloured canvas hood 
must be provided. 


Blankets and Clothing. 
Great Britain. At least six good quality woollen blankets 
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in waterproof covering must be provided. In ships carrying a 
small crew permission may be given for a smaller number of 
blankets, but at least three will be required for the use of in- 
jured persons or persons suffering from shock. 

United States. At least six woollen blankets in waterproof 
covers must be provided. 

Norway. Oilskins or windbreakers must be provided for at 
least half the number of men the boat is presumed to hold (at 
20 cubic feet per man), and Iceland sweaters or similar warm 
clothes for the other half. These clothes are to be kept in water- 
tight lockers or bags made fast inside the boat. 

Netherlands. Blankets and clothing must be provided as 
follows: 


In boats for not more than 20 persons—3 blankets and 3 
oilskins or other windbreakers. 

In boats for 20-60 persons—6 blankets and 6 oilskins or other 
windbreakers. 

In boats for over 60 persons—9 blankets and 9 oilskins or 
other windbreakers. 


Signal Flag. 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that each lifeboat 
should carry a yellow or bright orange bunting’ flag (4 feet 6 
inches by 8 feet), attached to a light spar at one end, which can 
be triced up to the boat’s mast. 

United States. One yellow or bright orange bunting flag 
(4 feet 6 inches by 8 feet) must be carried, to be attached to a 
ee pole for tricing up to the mast head to attract air- 
craft. 

Norway. The Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission makes 
a recommendation similar to that of the British Ministry. 

Netherlands. A yellow or bright orange bunting flag (1.38 x 
2.45 metres), attached to a spar for tricing to the mast. 


Radio Installation. 


Great Britain. A wireless aerial mast must be kept in one 
lifeboat on each side of ships of 1600 gross tons or more, and 
an approved portable transmitting apparatus and an approved 
portable receiving apparatus must be kept, together with a 
length of aerial wire, in the chart room or other approved 
place, ready to be placed in one or other of these lifeboats. 
(The approved portable set has an automatic device for con- 
tinuous emission of a distress signal.) The batteries must be 
charged once a month by an approved apparatus kept in the 
same place as the portable sets. This requirement does not 
apply to ships carrying one or more lifeboats with approved 
wireless installation. 

United States. On vessels of over 1,000 gross tons there must 
be available for use in lifeboats at least one portable radio in- 
stallation complying with the requirements of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 
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Netherlands. On ships of more than 1600 gross tons voyaging 
beyond the coastal waters of Great Britain and Ireland one 
lifeboat on each side must be equipped for the use of a portable 
radio installation; the antennae must be about 9 metres high 
and have a total length of about 16 metres. A portable radio 
installation, with transmitting and receiving apparatus, must 
be kept in a safe place near the lifeboats, preferably in the chart 
room. The batteries must be charged and the equipment 
tested at least once a month. 


Chart. 


United States. A current Hydrographic Office (U.S. Navy) 
Pilot Chart of the waters navigated must be carried in a metal 
container (similar to a sounding tube case). 


Grapnel and Heaving Lines. 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that a grapnel 
with line and light heaving lines would sometimes be useful. 


Repair Outfit. 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that a supply of 
suitable materials and tools should be carried for the purpose 
of making good damage by machine-gun bullets or shell or bomb 
splinters. Among the materials considered useful are the follow- 


ing: (1) For wood boats: Assorted sizes of softwood plugs, kept 
in a canvas bag; patches of lead and a supply of copper tacks; 
white lead or paint; plastic compound; short lengths of plank- 
ing, of larch or other suitable material which will not split 
readily; screws and nails; canvas. (2) For steel boats: Tapered 
screw plugs; metal washers and bolts of assorted sizes; rubber 
or canvas insertion, plastic compound; white lead or paint; 
waterproof adhesive tape. (3) For metal air cases: Some of the 
materials suggested for steel boats would be useful. The Minis- 
try also recommends that the tool kit might include brace and 
bits, screwdriver, small saw, chisel, hammer, putty knife, and 
spanners, according to circumstances. 

United States. Not less than 25 plugs must be provided, of 
soft wood, 3 inches long, tapered from 4 to 3% inch diameter 
and contained in a canvas bag. The Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation recommends the provision of a repair kit bag 
with soft-wood tapered plugs, toggle bolts and stove bolts, a 
hand reaming tool, candle wicking, white lead, sheet lead, and 
adhesive tape. 

Norway. The Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission makes 
a recommendation similar to that of the British Ministry. 

Netherlands. A box containing the following must be carried: 
20 softwood plugs, 3 patches of lead (12 x 4 inches), 1 box copper 
tacks, 1 can white lead, screws and nails (not for steel boats), 
tapered plugs of bullet size (for steel boats), bolts and washers 
of assorted sizes, canvas, rubber, short lengths of stout plank- 
ing, screwdriver, small saw, chisel, hammer, pincers. 
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Spectal Provisions for Tankers. 


The following special provisions of wartime rules apply in the 
case of tankers: 


Great Britain. Each member of the crew is to be provided 
with a one-piece flame-proofed garment, consisting of hood 
with mica eyepiece, ample cape, and gauntlets. A hand bilge 
pump adapted for spraying water is to be permanently fixed 
in the after end of the boat, in the bottom of which a seacock 
is to be fitted, and while the boat is on board ship the pump is 
to be kept with the suction and discharge hoses in place, the 
former connected to the pump and to the seacock and the 
latter connected to the pump and fitted with the spray nozzle. 
An asbestos blanket (approximate size, 8 x 6 feet) is to be 
provided in each boat, kept in a canvas cover and readily avail- 
able for instant use. The hull of each boat is to be painted 
externally with fireproof paint and the mast, oars, canvas hood, 
and sail cover are to be fireproofed. 

Netherlands. The pump in each lifeboat must be equipped 
so that the whole of the boat and its contents can be sprayed 
with water. Lifeboats must be painted with a fireproof paint 
and be provided with an asbestos covering. On tankers of a 
length of over 125 metres, the lifeboats must so far as possible 
be stowed amidships or on the after-deck. 


B. Lire Rarts 


The pre-war rules of the four countries under review included 
certain provisions concerning life rafts, but the carrying of life 
rafts in addition to lifeboats was not compulsory for cargo ships. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to deal separately with the pre-war 
rules, and the following analysis sets out the position under both 
pre-war rules, so far as they still apply, and wartime rules. 


Number to be Carried 


Great Britain. The rafts must be sufficient to support all persons 
on board. The method of calculation of supporting capacity is not 
prescribed, but the type of emergency raft recommended, when 
the rule was first made, as requiring a minimum expenditure of 
materials and labour was designed to give support for 20 persons 
with approximately 4 square feet of deck area and 3 cubic feet of 
buoyant capacity for each person. 

United States. The rafts must be sufficient to accommodate all 





1 In addition to the rafts mentioned here, the wartime rules require at least 
two approved life-floats to be carried on vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. 
These must be of the “‘doughnut”’ type and of at least 15-person capacity. They 
must be stowed in such a place that they can be launched directly overboard and 
so arranged that they will have the best chance of floating free of the ship if there 
is no time to launch them; the usual stowage is to be ake, but one float may be 
stowed in such other position as may be conemates by the master. At least two 
paddles are to be lashed to the sides of each float. 
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persons on board. A raft may not have a greater capacity then 20 
persons or a smaller capacity than 15 persons, and on vessels opera- 
ting on routes exceeding 200 miles offshore the minimum number 
of rafts must be four. At least one-half the number of rafts must 
each have a capacity exceeding 15 persons. A raft must have, for 
each person carried, a deck area of at least 4 square feet and 3 
cubic feet of air cases or equivalent buoyancy. 

Norway. The rafts must be sufficient to accommodate all persons 
on board, with a deck area of at least 37 square decimetres (4 square 
feet) and buoyancy of 85 cubic decimetres (3 cubic feet), provided 
by air cases or similar buoyant apparatus, for each person. Pontoon 
boats of equivalent buoyancy may be carried instead of rafts. 

Netherlands. The rafts must be sufficient to accommodate all 
persons on board, reckoning 0.372 square metres (4 square feet) of 
deck area and 85 cubic decimetres (3 cubic feet) of buoyant capacity 
per person. The dimensions of each raft must be at least 2 x 2.5 
metres (6 feet 6 inches x 8 feet 3 inches), with a buoyancy of at 
least 800 cubic decimetres of air. Ordinary boats (sloep) may be 
provided instead of rafts. 


Construction of Rafts 


Great Britain. The construction and materials must be approved, 
and the rafts must be effective and stable when floating either 
way up. The Ministry recommends that buoyancy should be safe- 
guarded by the use of kapok or expanded rubber, as for lifeboats 
(see above), or of kapok-filled canvas bolsters. The Ministry 
requires! weather protection to be provided. 

United States. A raft must be reversible and fitted on both 
sides with bulwarks of wood, canvas or other suitable material; 
these may be collapsible and may not be less than 4 inches high. 
The platform must not be less than 6 inches above water level 
when the raft is loaded. The wartime rules at first provided that 
the air tanks or flotation chamber must be filled with kapok 
packed at about 3 Ibs. per cubic foot, but this requirement was sub- 
sequently cancelled. A raft must be of such size, strength, and 
weight that it can be handled without mechanical appliances and, 
if necessary, be thrown from the vessel’s deck. Each raft must 
have two bridles of manila rope attached to rings or shackles, for 
lifting, and the painter must be secured to the bight of one of the 
bridles so that it may be readily released. 

Norway. A raft must be usable and stable on whichever side 
it floats. It must be fitted on both sides with permanent or collaps- 
ible bulwarks of wood, canvas or other suitable material. It must 
be strong enough to be launched or thrown overboard from the 
ship’s deck without being damaged, and if intended to be thrown, 
it must be of such dimensions and weight as to be easily handled. 

Netherlands. Rafts must be stoutly constructed of materials of 
good quality, sufficiently strong to permit of their being thrown 
into the water from the deck. Rafts intended to be thrown must 





} See the note on Great Britain at the end of section C. 
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be of such weight and dimensions as to be easily handled. They 
must be effective and stable when floating either way up, and so 
constructed that the whole of the equipment is accessible which- 
ever side is on top. The platform must be above the surface of 
the water when the raft is fully loaded. Each raft must be pro- 
vided with a wood or canvas screen at least 50 centimetres high 
around the sides. 


Stowage on Board 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that rafts should be 
stowed forward and aft as far remote from the lifeboats as practic- 
able. Whenever possible they should be stowed on launching ways 
and in any case in such a manner that they will be free to float 
clear in the event of the vessel sinking before they can be launched. 
Lashings should be avoided as far as possible, and where they are 
necessary should be of a type that can be readily freed. 

United States. Rafts must be stowed on skids, launching ways 
or other alternative means to provide quick release directly into 
the water, and arranged so that they will have the best chance of 
floating free of the ship if there is no time to launch them. 

Norway. No specific provision is made in the rules. 

Netherlands. So far as possible the rafts should be distributed 
over the whole of the ship, and in such a way as not to be liable to 
damage during loading or unloading of cargo. They must not be 
placed on the hatch covers. 


Equipment of Rafts 


Oars and Rowlocks. 


Great Britain. At least two paddles. 

United States. Four oars and five rowlocks attached by separate 
chains. 

Norway. Four oars and five rowlocks. 

Netherlands. Four paddles. 


Boathook. 


United States. One boathook attached to a staff of suitable 
ength. 


Painter. 


Great Britain, Norway, Netherlands. One painter. 

United States. One painter of manila rope 234 inches in circum- 
ference and of a length not less than three times the distance 
between the boat-deck and the light draft. 


Grab-Line. 


Great Britain. The recommended design of rafts provides for 
life-lines becketed along each side of the raft. 

United States. A life-line properly secured entirely around the 
sides and ends of the raft, festooned to the gunwales in bights not 
longer than 3 feet with a seine float in each bight. 
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Norway. Each raft must have a line securely attached around it. 
Netherlands. Each raft must have a line securely attached 
around the outside and festooned. 


Sea-Anchor. 
United States. A sea-anchor constructed of good quality canvas 
or other satisfactory material and, if of circular pattern, not less 


than 2 feet in diameter. 
Norway, Netherlands. A sea-anchor. 


Storm Oil. 

United States. One container holding 1 gallon of vegetable or 
animal oil, so constructed that the oil can be easily distributed on 
the water and so arranged that it can be attached to the sea-anchor. 

Norway, Netherlands. One container holding 4% litres (1 English 
gallon) of vegetable or animal oil, so constructed that the oil can 
be easily distributed on the water and so arranged that it can be 
attached to the sea-anchor. 


Water Light. 
Great Britain. One self-igniting buoyant light; in the case of 
tankers, this light must be of the electric battery type. 
United States. One self-igniting water light of approved type. 
Norway, Netherlands. One self-igniting life-buoy light. 


Matches. 
United States. One box of friction matches in a watertight con- 


tainer. 
Norway. One box of matches in watertight container. 
Netherlands. One box of storm matches in a watertight con- 


tainer. 


Stowage of Equipment. 
Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that all the equipment 
should be effectively secured and readily accessible whichever way 


up the raft may float. 

United States. All loose equipment must be securely attached 
to the raft to which it belongs. 

Netherlands. The equipment must be readily accessible at all 
times, whichever way up the raft may float. 


Red Lights. 


Great Britain. One dozen red flare lights in a watertight con- 


tainer. 

United States. One watertight metal case containing 12 self- 
igniting red lights, of the same character as the distress lights 
required for lifeboats, the container to be of the same material 
and construction as for lifeboats. 

Norway, Netherlands. At least 12 self-igniting red lights, in 
watertight container. 


Flash-Lamp. 
Netherlands. One watertight electric flash-lamp. 
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Signal Flag. 

Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that rafts should be 
provided with a piece of stout material, about 6 by 10 feet and 
coloured yellow or bright orange, which can be spread horizontally 
to attract the attention of aircraft and is stout enough to be used 
to afford weather protection to those on the raft. 

United States. One yellow or bright orange bunting flag, to be 
attached to a boathook pole to attract aircraft. 

Netherlands. One yellow or bright orange flag, about 1.38 by 
2.45 metres (4 feet 6 inches by 8 feet) attached to a pole of about 
the same length as the raft and capable of being triced up to the 
tent-pole. 


Smoke Signals. 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that rafts should be 
provided with at least six smoke flares in airtight containers. 


Lines. 


Great Britain. The Ministry recommends that light heaving 
lines would sometimes be useful. 
United States. At least 15 fathoms of 12-thread manila line. 


Life-Buoy. 
Great Britain, Netherlands. One life-buoy with line. 


Repair Outfit. 

Great Britain. The Ministry makes the same recommendation 
as for lifeboats. 

United States. Twenty-five soft wood plugs, 3 inches long, 
tapered from one-quarter to three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
The Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation recommends the 
provision of a repair kit bag containing adhesive tape as well as the 


plugs. 


Shelter Tent. 


Netherlands. One tent-pole with 4 stays which can be fixed in 
the middle of the raft, whichever side up it may be; one sheet of 
yellow or bright orange canvas of sufficient size to serve as a tent. 
The tent-pole and stays may be replaced by any other device for 
supporting a tent, provided it is sufficiently strong and manageable. 


C. Water, Foop, anp Frirst-Arp Suppiizs 


Lifeboats 


The requirements of the pre-war rules concerning the supplies 
of water and food to be kept in the boats are shown below, with 
the wartime changes set out to the right. 
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Water. 


Great Britain. A vessel capable of holding 1 quart for each 
person that the boat is deemed fit to carry; to be kept filled with 
fresh water and provided with a dipper with lanyard. 

United States. Wooden breakers or suitable tanks fitted with 
spigots for drawing water and containing at least 1 quart of water 
for each person; two enamelled drinking cups. 

Norway. A water tank holding at least 5 litres of fresh water 
for each person that the boat is deemed fit to carry (in European 
waters, 3 litres). For boats over 26 feet long, two tanks may be 
provided. If the tank is made of wood, it must be of oak or other 
hard-wood. The tank must be clearly marked on the outside with 
the number of litres it holds and must be provided with a measur- 
ing rod, attached thereto, which fits the opening. 

Netherlands. A watertight tank or barrel, with dipper and 
lanyard, containg 1 litre of fresh water for each person the boat is 
deemed fit to carry. 


Great Britain.! The Ministry recommends that where considera- 
tions of weight and space make it possible, masters should 
supplement the minimum requirements, particularly of water. 

United States. An additional 2 quarts of water (making 3 quarts 
in all) per person must be carried, with one additional enamelled 
or rustproof drinking cup, suitably marked for measuring in 
Y-ounce sections for rationing. 

Netherlands. An additional 2 litres of water per person 


(making a total of 3 litres per person) must be carried, contained 
in at least two tanks. 


Food. 


Great Britain. An airtight case containing 2 lbs. of biscuits for 
each person that the boat is deemed fit to carry, and 1 Ib. of con- 
densed milk for each such person. 

United States. An airtight receptacle containing 2 lbs. of pro- 
visions for each person. The provisions may be of hard bread or 
its equivalent in any approved emergency ration of cereal or vege- 
table compound; no meat or other ration requiring saline preservative 
is allowed. 

Norway. A bread container with at least 5 kilogrammes of 
bread per person (in European waters, 3 kilogrammes). The con- 
tainer must be watertight when closed. 

Netherlands. An airtight case containing 1 kilogramme of food 
(hard bread) for each person. 


Great Britain.' In addition to 2 lbs. of biscuits, 1 lb. of con- 
densed milk (or other equivalent heat-producing food) for each 
person. The Ministry recommends that where considerations 
of weight and space make it possible, masters should supplement 
the minimum requirements of condensed milk. It adds that 
the provision in addition of an assorted supply of sustaining 
foods of kinds not likely to induce thirst and of stimulants 
has proved of great value in boats at sea for considerable 





1 See also the note at the end of this section. 
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periods. Each case of condensed milk should include a tin 
opener. 

United States. The following provisions must be substituted 
for the ration of hard bread or equivalent of approved emergency 
ration: 


(1) 14 ounces of biscuits known as ‘‘Type C”’ ration covered 
by U.S. Army specifications, packed in moisture and 
grease resisting wax glassine paper. 

(2) 14 ounces of pemmican covered by specifications for 
U.S. Navy Aircraft Emergency Ration Pemmican. 

(3) 14 ounces of chocolate tablets in waterproof packages 
or containers or an additional 14 ounces of biscuits as 
in (1). 

(4) 14 ounces of milk tablets in waterproof packages or 
containers. 

Approved equivalents in calorific value may be substituted 
for items (2) and (4), provided that the substitutes and pack- 
ing are satisfactory for lifeboat use. The provisions must be 
stowed in airtight containers as before. 

Norway. An additional supply of 1 kilogramme of canned 
food, preferably meat, for each person the boat can hold, reckon- 
ing 20 cubic feet per man. The canned food must not be of a 
kind likely to cause appreciable thirst (corned beef, salt meat, 
etc.). The cans should not hold more than 1 kilogramme each. 

Netherlands. In addition to the pre-war requirements, 4% 
kilogramme of milk, 4% kilogramme of canned meat, and 50 
grammes of chocolate for each person, and a tin-opener. The 
foods specified may be replaced by others of equivalent nutri- 
tive value. 


First-Aid Supplies. 


In none of the countries under review did the pre-war rules 
require a first-aid kit or medical stores of any kind to be carried 
in lifeboats. The wartime rules impose the following requirements: 


Great Britain.' An approved first-aid outfit in a watertight 
case. The Ministry recommends that the outfit, which need not 
be elaborate or costly, should include: 


A pair of scissors (one blade sharp, Adhesive plaster 


the other blunt) Safety pins 
A tourniquet Liquid Iodi Mitis and camel-hair 
Bandages brush 
Picric lint burn dressings “Factory” eye drops with dropper 
Boric lint dressings Aromatic spirits of ammonia 


Cotton-wool 


In addition, the Ministry recommends the inclusion of a supply 
of splints and brief instructions on first-aid (such as those issued 
by the Factory Department of the Home Office). 








1 See also the note at the end of this section. 
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United States. One gallon of oil of a type suitable for massaging 
the feet and legs. A unit-type first-aid kit in a weather-tight metal 
container, including the following items or their equivalents: 


Scissors Gauze compress 

Tourniquet and forceps Burn compound 

Triangular bandage Safety pins 

Adhesive compress Iodine in applicator vial 

Assorted bandage compresses Eye dressing 

Gauze bandage Ammonia inhalant 
Splint-wire 


Norway. The Marine Office recommends the provision of a 
first-aid kit consisting of a watertight box containing the following: 


Sterile gauze, 3 packages of 1 metre 

Gauze bandage, 10 pieces 12 cm. wide, with clips to fasten 

“‘Ideal”’ bandage, 4 pieces 10 cms. wide, with fasteners 

Thin sheet rubber, 100 x 90 cms. 

Salve, 2 tubes of 50 grammes, marked ‘“‘Ointment to be smeared on sores and 
blisters without washing them” 

Grape sugar tablets, 4 boxes 


Netherlands. 4 litres of massage oil; 2 clean white sheets; one 
bottle of stimulant; a first-aid kit in metal container with the 
following contents: 

1 pair of scissors 1 adhesive compress, 4 cm. size 

5 cotton-wool bandages, 6 cm. size 1 adhesive compress, 6 cm. size 

5 cotton-wool bandages, 10 cm. size 50 grammes cotton-wool 

1 triangular bandage 1 metre adhesive plaster 

lodoform gauze, 4 sheets of 1/16 sq. 6 safety pins 

metre Tincture of iodine, 5 per cent., or 
Gauze compress, 8 sheets of 10 gramme bottle of mercuro- 
1/16 sq. metre chrome, with brush 

1 gauze compress, ready for use, 1 bottle of anaesthetic eye drops, 

small with dropper 

2 gauze compresses, ready for use, 1 bottle of sal volatile 

medium 2 splints of adequate length 


1 burn dressing 


Rafts 


The minimum requirements shown below are those prescribed 
for rafts by the wartime rules. 


Water. 
Great Britain.' A receptacle containing at least 1 gallon of 


fresh water. 
United States. Wooden breakers or suitable tanks fitted with 
spigots for drawing water and containing at least 3 quarts of water 
for each person; three enamelled or rustproof drinking cups, one 
suitably marked for measuring in 4%-ounce sections. 
Norway. A watertight receptacle containing 1 litre of fresh 
water per person, with a dipper and lanyard. 


1 See also the note at the end of this section, —_ 
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Netherlands. Three litres of water for each person the raft is 
designed to carry, contained in at least two tanks. 


Food. 


Great Britain.! A supply of condensed milk (or other equivalent 
heat-producing food) at the rate of at least half a pound of milk 
(or its equivalent) for each person the raft is designed to support, 
together with an implement for opening tins. 

United States. The same rations as for lifeboats. 

Norway. An airtight container with 1 kilogramme of food per 

rson. 

Netherlands. For each person the raft is designed to carry, 4% 
kilogramme hard bread, 4% kilogramme milk, 4% kilogramme canned 
meat, 50 grammes chocolate, in addition to the pre-war allowance 
of 1 kilogramme of food per person; two tin-openers. 


First-Aid Supplies. 


The provision of first-aid supplies on rafts is required only by 
the wartime rules of the United States. These rules require a unit- 
type first-aid kit in a watertight metal container to be provided 
for each raft with a capacity of ten or more persons. The kit must 
include the following items or their equivalent: 


Assorted bandage compresses Gauze compresses (adhesive type) 
Eye dressing packet Ammonia inhalant 

Iodine in applicator vial Tourniquet and forceps 

Burn ointment Triangular bandage 


In Norway the provision of a life-saving kit is recommended as 
for lifeboats. 


NOTE CONCERNING GREAT BRITAIN 


In July 1941 the Ministry of War Transport announced new measures for 
increased comfort and protection of occupants of lifeboats and rafts at sea, 
which, it stated, would be made compulsory wartime requirements by the issue 
later of Statutory Rules under the Merchant Shipping Acts. The text of these 
new Statutory Rules, if they have in fact been issued, is not available up to the 
time of writing (April 1942); but as the new measures began to be put into force 
with the issue of the Ministry’s memorandum, they are summarised here. 

Lifeboats 

Water. The minimum requirement is raised to 112 ounces (nearly 3 quarts) 
per person the boat is certified to carry. At least three small drinking vessels 
of enamelled or rustproof metal are to be provided, and one of these is to be 
marked in 4%-ounce sections, from 1 ounce to 2 ounces, for rationing. The Minis- 
try recommends that provision in excess of the new minimum requirements 
should be made where reasonably possible. 

Food. The minimum requirement is 14 ounces, for each person the boat is 
certified to carry, of each of the following: 

Biscuits, of a new and more nutritive type and of smaller size (2 x 2x 
inch; 48 to the pound). 

Chocolate, in small wrapped tablets of standard sizes (approximately 5 to 
the ounce). 


1 See also the note at the end of this section. 
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Dried milk, in small wrapped tablets of standard sizes (20 bundles of 9 
wrapped tablets in each tin). 
Pemmican, in cases with a standard size spoon for rationing. 


The foods are to be packed in sealed and rustproofed metal containers of small 
size. All the foods are to be in such a form as to enable them to be readily and 
fairly rationed. The Ministry recommends that provision in excess of the new 
minimum requirements should be made where reasonably possible, and suggests 
the addition of nuts (excluding hard-shell varieties) and dried fruits, but adds 
that these should not be stored for long periods. 

Massage oil. One gallon of fish, animal or vegetable oil is to be provided in a 
container marked ‘‘Oil for massage’’. Sperm oil is recommended as particularly 
suitable. 

Rafts 

Water. The minimum requirement is raised to 6 gallons, and at least two 
small drinking vessels of enamelled or rust-proofed metal (one marked as a 
measure, as above) are to be provided. 

Food. The minimum requirement is 5 Ibs. of each of the four foods prescribed 
for lifeboats. Food tanks in rafts are to be provided with an opening large 
enough to allow of oblong or square tins containing 1 lb. each to be readily in- 
serted and withdrawn and to permit of their stowage without loss of space. The 
provision, where possible, of supplementary rations of food and water is re- 
commended as for lifeboats. 

Massage oil. As for lifeboats. 


D. Lire-Savinc JACKETS, Lamps, KNIVES, AND WHISTLES 


The pre-war rules of all four countries require ships to carry 
one life-saving jacket for each person on board. In general, the 
jackets conform to the requirements laid down by the Convention 
on Safety of Life at Sea for passenger ships; they must be reversible, 
capable of sustaining a weight of 16% lbs. of iron (20 Ibs. in the 
case of the United States of America) in fresh water for 24 hours, 
and not dependent for their buoyancy on air chambers or on in- 
flation or on a filling of loose or granulated material. 

The wartime rules of Great Britain require that each member 
of the crew shall be provided with a life-saving waistcoat or alter- 
native appliance of approved material, construction, and efficiency, 
suitable for wearing on the body whilst employed on deck or in 
other duties about the ship. In addition, each member of the crew 
must be provided with an electric light (tinted red) of approved 
material, construction, and efficiency, suitable for use with a life- 
saving jacket or waistcoat. 

The Netherlands wartime rules provide that, in addition to the 
ordinary jackets or belts, ships must carry an approved life-saving 
jacket for each person. This must be kapok-filled and fitted with 
a watertight red-light pocket-lamp. 

In the United States the wartime rules require additional life- 
saving jackets for at least 25 per cent. of the total number of persons 
on board to be stowed on the boat deck in chests with covers of 
the ‘‘lift-off’’ type, so as to be readily accessible and to float free 
of the vessel. New life-saving jackets are to be covered with drill 
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rendered fire-resistant by treatment with an approved substance. 
A light of an approved type, showing red when actuated, is to be 
provided for each person on board; these are to be attached to the 
individual jackets when worn and to be provided with means for 
readily transferring them to the life-saving suit. On vessels of over 
1,000 gross tons an approved life-saving suit must be provided for 
each person on board. 

The wartime rules of Norway require the provision of a life- 
saving suit for each member of the crew. The Norwegian Shipping 
and Trade Mission has distributed 15,000 suits of a special type 
to the men on its ships. This garment, known as the ‘‘Vaco”’ suit, 
is designed to give both warmth and buoyancy in the water and 
weather protection when in a lifeboat or on a raft; it is warm, 
waterproof, and buoyant, covers the body from head to foot, and 
can be donned almost instantaneously and worn while at work. 

In three countries the wartime rules require knives to be 
supplied to members of the crew. In Great Britain each officer and 
supervising deck rating must be provided with a jack-knife fitted 
with a tin-opener. In the United States, on ships of over 1,000 
gross tons, each person on board must be provided with a sailor’s 
jack-knife of rugged construction, the blade being about 3 inches 
long with a sheep-foot point, and the handle being fitted with a 
shackle for attaching a lanyard; the knife is to be carried, when 
practicable, attached to the life-jacket or life-saving suit. The 
Netherlands rules require each member of the deck crew to be 
provided with an efficient knife. 

In Great Britain the Ministry recommends the provision of 
whistles for members of the crew. In the United States, on vessels 
of over 1,000 gross tons, the wartime rules require a whistle to be 
provided for each person on board; this is to be carried, when 
practicable, attached to the life-jacket or life-saving suit. The 
Netherlands wartime rules require a boatswain’s whistle to be 
provided, with the life-saving jacket, for each person on board. 

The wartime rules of the United States require that each officer 
shall be provided with an approved flashlight of the 3-cell type 
for signalling. The Netherlands wartime rules also require each 
officer to be provided with an efficient flash-lamp. 


E. Lire-Buoys 


The pre-war rules of the four countries under review all require 
ships to carry life-buoys of a pattern and buoyancy conforming to 
that prescribed by the Convention on Safety of Life at Sea for 
passenger ships. The number required to be carried and certain 
other requirements vary somewhat, as shown below. 


Great Britain. Minimum, six. At least one on each side of the ship 
must be fitted with a life-line not less than 15 fathoms long. At 
least one-half of the buoys must be provided with approved self- 
igniting lights which cannot be extinguished in water, to be kept 
near the buoys to which they belong with the necessary means of 
attachment. 
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United States. The minimum number is shown by the following 
scale: 
Ships under 200 feet in length.. 8 buoys, of which 6 must be luminous 


“ of 200 to 400 feet..... =. ” Wi “a 
“ OE cata = - is ” 
- eee kanes . = a = ™ 
- ‘* 800 feet or over....30 “ e is os 


One buoy on each side of the ship must be provided with a life-line 
at least 15 fathoms long. The luminous buoys must be equipped 
with an efficient self-igniting light which cannot be extinguished 
in water. 

Norway. The minimum number to be carried depends on the 
size of the crew, as follows: 


Crew of up to4 men................055 1 buoy 
S eee © At sensnsateneenenas 2 buoys 
BE 7 -ataceendéaviapedkonn ig 
a. ie 


Netherlands. The number is to be appropriate to the size of the 
ship, but must be at least two. On ships of over 400 gross tons at 
least one buoy must be provided with a safety light, attached to 
it by a line, which will burn in water and give off a white smoke 
in the daytime and a bright flame at night. 

The changes prescribed by the wartime rules relate to the 
vaca of buoys to be carried and their equipment with self-igniting 
ights. 

Great Britain. Ships of under 100 feet in length must carry 
at least 4 buoys, and larger ships at least 8 buoys. At least half 
of the buoys must be provided with approved self-igniting 
lights, kept attached to the buoys to which they belong; on 
tankers, motor ships, and oil-burning ships, these lights must 
be of the electric battery type. Of the remaining buoys, two 
must be fitted with a line at least 15 fathoms in length attached 
thereto. 

Netherlands. Ships of less than 500 gross tons must carry 
at least 4 buoys and larger ships at least 8 buoys. Half of the 
buoys must be provided with self-igniting lights, which on tank- 
ers, motor ships and oil-burning ships must be of an approved 
electric type. At least two of the other buoys must be pro- 
vided with a line 30 metres (15 fathoms) in length. 


F. Drimwts in ABANDON-SHIP PROCEDURE 


It is of little use to require the provision of life-saving equip- 
ment unless it is kept in good order and condition and unless the 
crew are fully expert in its use. The requirements of the rules in 
these respects are indicated below, the wartime rules being set 
out in indented paragraphs. 


_ Great Britain. The master of the ship should prepare, before the 
ship puts to sea, a muster list showing the special duties and stations 
of each member of the crew; this list must be posted conspicuously, 
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in particular throughout the crew’s quarters, and be kept so posted 
while the ship is at sea. The responsible officers should ascertain 
that the persons under their supervision are fully acquainted with 
the requirements of the muster list affecting them. Emergency 
practices should, as a general rule, be held fortnightly and should 
include boat drill. On the occasion of boat drills, the crew, other 
than the men who cannot be relieved from their normal duties, 
should muster at their boat stations with their life-jackets. The 
person in charge of each boat should have a list of its crew and 
should see that the men under his orders are acquainted with 
their several duties. When the drill is held at sea, the boats used 
should, if weather and other circumstances permit, be cleared and 
swung out. The equipment of the boats should be checked and the 
crew instructed as necessary in its use. The boat-lowering ap- 
pliances and chocks should be examined to ensure that they are 
in working order. Every opportunity should be taken when in 
port or at anchor to carry out the drill; when so carried out, the 
same procedure should be followed as at sea, except that as many 
boats as possible should be cleared and swung out and the crews 
exercised in pulling and sailing. On every occasion when boat drill 
is practised the life-buoys, life-jackets, line-throwing apparatus 
(if carried) and any other life-saving appliances on board should 
be inspected in order to see that they are in good condition and 
readily available in case of an emergency. 

United States. The master of every vessel of over 500 gross tons 
is required to prepare, before the vessel sails, station bills and 
muster lists assigning duties to each member of the crew and 
showing what those duties are and the station to which each man 
must go; they must also contain full particulars of the signals to 
be used for calling the crew to their stations for emergency duties. 
These must be posted in conspicuous places in several parts of the 
vessel, particularly in the crew’s quarters. Men competent to work 
the motor and radio installation must be assigned to boats so 
equipped. At least once in each week the master or mate or 
officer in command of every vessel must call all hands to quarters 
and exercise them in discipline and, weather permitting, in the 
unlashing and swinging-out of the lifeboats, the closing of all hand 
or power-operated watertight doors which are in use at sea, closing 
all fire doors and fire screens, the use of fire pumps and all other 
apparatus for the safety of life on board the vessel, with special 
regard for the drill of the crew in the method of adjusting life- 
preservers and educating passengers and others in this procedure; 
he must also see that all the equipment required by law is in com- 
plete working order for immediate use. 

Norway. Drills in the launching of all boats must be arranged 
to ensure that everything is in order, that the launching can be 
effected without unnecessary delay, and that the boats are staunch 
and in sound condition. These drills must be held at least every 
month and the whole crew must take part in them. Instructions 





1 A standard form of station bill is prescribed; this is uniform for all ships 
and is designed to avoid confusion when a member of the crew changes from 
one ship to another. 
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must be posted in all living quarters, both of officers and of men, 
and on deck. 

_ Netherlands. The master must assign an officer or lifeboat-man 
to take charge of each lifeboat or raft, with a substitute designated 
for each; these must each have a list of the crew assigned to his 
boat or raft and must ensure that they know their stations and 
duties. Competent men must be assigned to work the motors of 
motor lifeboats and the radio and searchlight apparatus. One or 
more officers must be appointed to inspect boats and rafts daily to 
ensure that they are ready for use; boats and rafts must contain 
nothing but their proper equipment. At least once in every four 
months every boat must be swung outboard and put into the water 
and found to be staunch. 


Great Britain. The master must have prepared and kept up 
to date a list specifying the duties to be performed by each 
member of the crew in the event of an emergency and must 
take all necessary steps to ensure that every member of the 
crew is aware of the special duties allotted to him; copies of this 
list must be posted in the crew’s quarters and in other con- 
spicuous places before the ship proceeds to sea and be kept so 
posted while the ship is at sea. Drills for exercising the crew in 
the practical use of the life-saving appliances and in the pro- 
cedure for abandoning ship must be held at intervals of not 
more than one week. One such drill must be held before the 
ship leaves her port of departure, or before reaching the open 
sea, except when the master is reasonably satisfied that the 
whole crew has received proper training by means of previous 
drills held in that ship. 

United States. The master or person in charge is responsible 
for instructing all on board in the use and purpose of the emer- 
gency equipment provided and for the conduct of frequent drills 
illustrating its use. The master and officers are to drill their 
crews until all on board are thoroughly familiar with the use 
and purpose of all safety equipment; are able to row and are 
familiar with the procedure for lowering boats; and are pro- 
ficient in quickly donning their life-saving suits, if carried. A 
fire drill and a lifeboat drill with a boat in the water and boat 
crews exercised in rowing is to be held at every port of loading 
or discharge. When the master is satisfied that each member 
of the crew thoroughly understands his duties, he may then 
require that lifeboat drills, including lowering of all boats and 
the exercise of each member of the crew in lowering the boats 
and rowing, be held at longer intervals, but in no case longer 
than thirty days except where a vessel may be at sea for a 
longer period. On vessels engaged in voyages of more than 
three days’ duration, a lifeboat muster and fire drill are to be 
held at sea not less than once in every four consecutive days, 
and the master and officers are to instruct all of the crew, with 
the exception of those who cannot be relieved of their immediate 
duties, in the use of the various equipments which are on the 
vessel and fitted in the lifeboats. The master must designate 
an officer or other person to inspect the vessel daily to determine 
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that all life-saving and other safety equipment is in good order 
and ready for immediate use. 

Norway. There has been no change in the rules; but the 
Ministry of Commerce and the Norwegian Shipping and Trade 
Mission have on several occasions recommended that drills 
should be held more frequently than required by the rules, and 
in particular that a drill should be held when new men are 
signed on, even if not due under the rules. 

Netherlands. An emergency drill for the crew of each life- 
boat and raft must he held at least once a week, both in port 
and at sea. 














INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


BASUTOLAND AND THE INDIGENOUS WoRKERS CONVENTIONS 


A further step has been taken in the British Protectorates of 
Southern Africa to apply the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers 
Convention, 1936, and the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939. 

The Basutoland Native Labour Proclamation 1942, dated 12 
January 1942, consolidates and amends in this sense the law rela- 
ting to the employment of Natives. It is in the terms of the Bechua- 
naland Proclamation of 1941, which has been summarised in these 
pages.! 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


AGRICULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 
AN INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Preparations for dealing with post-war agricultural problems 
have been planned by the Central Bureau and Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee set up in London under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross.2, A technical agricultural advisory committee has 
been set up to consider post-war relief from the point of view of 
agricultural rehabilitation and to prepare recommendations for 
action. The Bureau is also considering the creation of other advisory 
committees concerned with medical supplies, nutrition, inland 
transport and communications, and refugees.* 


CONFERENCE ON Post-WAR EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE 


A conference on scientific problems in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of European agriculture, which was held in London on 20 


1 Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
Swaziland, 23 Jan. 1942, Vol. CLVII, No. 2143. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 
2, Feb. 1942, p. 199. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 422. 

7 * roe AND ECONOMIC PLANNING: British Reconstruction Agencies, pamphlet No. 186 
pr. 1 " 
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and 21 March 1942, under the auspices of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, decided to request the Council of 
the British Association to appoint a standing committee to advance 
the application of scientific methods in the reconstruction of 
European agriculture. The meeting was addressed by leading 
agricultural specialists and diplomatic representatives from various 
countries, including Great Britain, the Dominions, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, Poland, the United States, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


The discussion in the conference was first concerned with the immediate 
post-war European problems that would arise out of devastation, the use of 
a “‘scorched earth” policy, and famine, and with the consequent dangers of wide- 
spread disease and malnutrition.! A number of speakers pointed out that it 
was an imperative necessity to provide for large-scale relief and at the same time 
to adopt measures that would enable European farmers to resume production 
and to produce protective foods. The conference expressed the belief that short 
and long term policies in agriculture must be concurrent and to this end dis- 
cussed the questions of replacement of livestock and equipment, supply of seeds, 
application of scientific methods to production, reorientation of production in 
certain areas, marketing and credit, measures designed to secure adequate 
returns to farmers, and agricultural education and training.* 


GREAT BRITAIN AND Post-War RECONSTRUCTION 
STATEMENT Ry Srr STAFFORD CRIPPS 


Sir Stafford Cripps, the British Lord Privy Seal, in a recent 
broadcast, called for the elimination of economic inequalities in 
the post-war world. 


He said: 


It is the aim of the peoples who are fighting to assert and win their right 
to new freedom—freedom one the constant anxiety of insecurity and want. 
This is in reality a peoples’ war, a peoples’ war of liberation. . . Nationally 
and internationally, we want to see the world consciously planned for better 
standards of living for the great masses whether British, Russian, American, 
Chinese, Indian or any other race. Interests of individual nations must give 
way in some matters at least to those of the wider community, whether a 
European or a world community of nations, and so too the interests of each 
individual in each country will have to yield to the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Pointing to a new sense of values that is being achieved in the war, he stated 
that many far-reaching changes were resulting in British national life: “Thus 
there is in a sense reconstruction actively in progress here and now, and this 
is all the more reason why we must not wait but must continually work towards 
the end we have in view’. He concluded: 


There must not be after this war those gross inequalities which were the 
aftermath of the last war; none of that disgraceful contrast of great poverty 
and great wealth; no vast bands of the heroic defenders of our country walk- 
ing the streets in a vain search for a livelihood. After the prodigious 
expense of life and wealth which this war will have entailed, the scourges of 
unemployment, malnutrition, gree er f ill health, and the waste of human 
ability which our educational and social system permitted in the past will 
no longer be tolerated. It can hardly be doubted that if these things are to 
be avoided the responsibilities of the State will grow.’ 


__ ! The question of the relation of the “scorched earth” policy to agricultural rehabi- 

y oe a a aay Ney - briefly at one iM Cr The Ae held by the British 

ion for the Advancement o! ence, - 1941. CFE, vancement of Science, , 

Ul, No. 5 (London, British Association, Jan. 190); ' : . To ae 
8 The Times, 21 and 23 Mar. 1942. 

* The New York Times, 4 May 1942. 
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MEASURES TO STABILISE THE Cost oF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


On 27 April 1942 the President of the United States com- 
municated to Congress a comprehensive plan for preventing further 
increases in the cost of living.’ 


Touching on the magnitude of the national war production plan after ite 
upward revision since 7 December 1941, the President stressed its dislocating 
effects on industry, labour, agriculture and finance, which would be far more 
profound than in the first world war. He characterised the rise in the cost of 
living then (amounting to more than 100 per cent.) as an “‘unnecessary hard- 
ship’’ which could be avoided now. Although the cost of living had risen only 
about 15 per cent. since August 1939, the movement had closely parallelled de- 
velopments in 1914-1918; hence the need for immediate action on a wide front 
to prevent a further comparable increase. He proceeded to emphasise the tend- 
ency for salaries and wages to lag after increases in the cost of living, and the 
painful effects of deflation which must follow excessive price rises. it was the 
policy of the United States Government to avoid both these developments, and 
to this end the President enumerated the following seven points as a basis for 
action: 


(1) To keep the cost of living from spiralling upward, we must tax heavily, 
and in that process keep personal and corporate profits at a reasonable rate, 
the word “reasonable” being defined at a low level. 

(2) To keep the cost of living from spiralling upward, we must fix ceilings 
on the prices which consumers, retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers pay 
for the things they buy; and ceilings on rents for dwellings in all areas affected 
by war industries. 

(3) To keep the cost of living from spiralling upward, we must stabilise 
the remuneration received by individuals for their work. 

(4) To keep the cost of living from spiralling upward, we must stabilise 
the prices received by growers for the products of their lands. 

(5) To keep the cost of living from spiralling upward, we must encourage 
all citizens to contribute to the cost of winning this war by purchasing war 
bonds with their earnings instead of using those earnings to buy articles 
which are not essential. 

(6) To keep the cost of living from spiralling upward, we must ration all 
essential commodities of which there is a scarcity, so that they may be dis- 
tributed fairly among consumers and not merely in accordance with financial 
ability to pay high prices for them. 

(7) To keep the cost of living from spiralling upward, we must discourage 
credit and instalment buying, and encourage the paying off of debts, mort- 
gages, and other obligations; for this promotes savings, retards excessive 
buying and adds to the amount available to the creditors for the purchase 
of war bonds. 


Only two of these points required immediate legislation. The first item was 
under consideration in the House of Representatives, but the President suggested 
removal by taxation of all excess or undue profits above a specific figure to be 
set by Congress, and limitation of individual incomes to $25,000 after taxes. 
Item two, with the exception of farm prices, was covered by existing law and has 
since been implemented by a price-freezing order issued on 28 April 1942 by the 
Office of Price Administration.? As regards the third item, concerning the stabilis- 
ing of remuneration for work, no new legislation was required. 


I believe, the President said, that stabilising the cost of living will mean 
that wages in omg can and should be kept at existing scales. 

Organised labour has voluntarily given up its right to strike during the 
war. Therefore all stabilisation or adjustment of wages will be settled by the 
War Labor Board machinery, which has been suse accepted by industry 
and labour for the settlement of all disputes. 





1 White House Press Release, No. 2255, 27 Apr. 1942, 
20.P.A. Release, No. PM3075, 28 Apr. 1942. 
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All strikes are at a minimum. Existing contracts between employers and 
employees must, in all fairness, be carried out to the expiration date of those 
contracts. The existing machinery for labour disputes will, of course, con- 
tinue to give due consideration to inequalities and the elimination of sub- 
standards of living. I repeat that all of these processes, now in existence, will 
work equitably for the overwhelming proportion of all our workers if we can 
keep the cost of living down and stabilise their remuneration. 

ost workers in munition industries are working far more than 40 hours 
a week, and should continue to be paid at time and a half for overtime. Other- 
wise, their weekly pay envelopes would be reduced. 

All these policies will guide all Government agencies. 


As regards farm prices, the President demanded new legislation providing 
for a downward revision of the present ceiling. At the same time he requested 
full freedom for governmental agencies to sell their holdings of surplus farm 
commodities at market prices in order to help keep down the cost of living. 
In the case of the fifth point, compulsory savings plans were eschewed; reliance 
upon voluntary savings will be continued as far as possible. Item six, rationing, 
was defended as the democratic, equitable solution for dealing with any shortages 
of essential commodities that may arise. The last point was implemented on 5 
May 1942, when the Federal Reserve Board drastically tightened up the rules 
governing instalment buying and extension of consumer credits.’ 

In concluding his address the President affirmed his faith in the willingness 
of the American people to meet the conditions he had laid down: 


Our standard of living will have to come down. 

Some have called this an ‘economy of sacrifice’. Some interpret it in 
terms that are more accurate—the “equality of sacrifice’. I have never been 
able to bring myself, however, to full acceptance of the word ‘“‘sacrifice’’, 
because free men and women, bred in the concepts of democracy and wedded 
to the principles of democracy, deem it a privilege rather than a sacrifice to 
work and to fight for the perpetuation of the democratic ideal. It is, therefore, 
— true to call this total effort of the American people an ‘equality of privi- 
ege’’. 
I firmly believe that Americans all will welcome this opportunity to share 
in the fight of civilised mankind to preserve decency and dignity in modern 
life. For this is fundamentally a people’s war—and it must be followed by 
a people’s peace. The achievement of victory in war and security in peace 
requires the participation of all the people in the common effort for our 
common cause. 


EcoNOMIC REORGANISATION IN FRANCE 
APPOINTMENT OF AN ECONOMIC REORGANISATION COMMITTEE 


By a decision of the Head of the State in France a committee 
to study economic reorganisation was set up in November 1941. 
In addition to Ministers of State, the committee includes employers 
from large and small industries, technicians, representatives of the 
principal organisations of workers, handicraftsmen, and farmers, 
and delegates from organisations of general interest. 


At the first meeting of the committee, held on 11 November 1941, the Head 
of a defined its functions in a message from which the following extracts 
are taken. 


I have waited until the Labour Charter? was promulgated before calling 
you together. Too many mistakes had been made in our pre-war social organ- 
isation. My first duty was to find a remedy. 

The close connection between economic and social factors means that we 
must extend our efforts still further to-day; our aim must be to give France 
an economic organisation which is based on a corporative system that will 
be at once flexible, harmonious, and just . . . 


1 Amendment No. 4, Federal Reserve Board Consumer Credit Regulation W, 5 May 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 269-285: “‘The French 
bour Charter’’. 
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The war has led us to adopt an emergency economic system for which 
we had no time to assess in advance the necessary machinery and require- 
ments. In other words we have had to act step by step, making the correc- 
tions and adjustments that were necessitated by day-to-day experience. 
It is not to establish the final structure of that system that I am convening 
you now... 

After considering the work done in the past year and describing the working 
of the organising committees set up under the Act of 16 August 1940 concerning 
the provisional organisation of industrial production', the object of which, he 
said, was to cope with immediate dangers and which, notwithstanding the 
criticisms made on them, had carried out their principal task, the Head of the 
State surveyed the reforms to be considered: greater specialisation of the work 
of the committees; grouping of the committees into general committees for the 
purpose of studying related questions; increased representation of small and 
medium-sized industries so as to maintain the social equilibrium of the country; 
links between the committees and the chambers of commerce and the chambers 
of trade, etc. 

The members of the new committee were given the following economic 
guiding principles to follow in their work: 


To prepare in orderly and systematic manner for the commercial and 
industrial future of France. Working programmes must be drawn up, since 
without them only disorder and uncertainty prevail. An inventory of every 
occupation must be prepared, clearly, without illusions and without pre- 
judice. The best and simplest channels for commercial distribution must be 
sought. We must get to know our industrial strength and weakness, and 
decide what development, renewal or creation of our equipment and means 
of study will be needed. Certain occupations which have lived for years in 
too easy conditions must again acquire a taste for taking risks and a spirit 
of initiative. 

The Head of the State concluded in the following terms. 


Lastly, I must ask you not to forget that you are preparing the future 
bases for the corporations through the judicious integration of economic 
with social factors. The social committees under the Charter, on the one 
hand, and the reformed and strengthened economic committees, on the 
other, must be the pillars supporting the corporations, which Frenchmen 
expect will do much to bring about a national revival and which under State 
supervision will to-morrow become responsible for the economic and social 
future of your occupations. 


After a week’s work the committee adopted recommendations in favour of 
certain adjustments in the two fundamental Acts respecting economic reorganisa- 
tions, namely that of 16 August 1940, which set up committees of economic organi- 
sation for industry and commerce, and that of 4 October 1941, promulgating the 
Labour Charter, which defines the social aspects of the new system of occupa- 
tional regulation. In particular, the committee classified the various economic 
activities into “‘occupational families’’, as required by the Labour Charter. It also 
expressed itself in favour of the maintenance and development of handicrafts 
and of the continued existence of small and medium-sized industries side by side 
with large industries.? 


THE ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION 


An Act of 17 December 1941 concerning the organisation of 
production provides that the Government may order the provisional 
suspension of certain factories if this is necessary in the interests 
of distribution. 

A semi-official note has been published in the press giving some information 
on the methods of applying the Act. It explains that it is largely the shortage 
of raw materials and power in all forms which has led the Government to take 
various steps for spreading the effects of the shortage over all undertakings. 
The operation of the Act is not intended to affect the economic structure of the 
country, but merely to bring about a redistribution of manufacturing during a 





1 Idem, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 122; Vol. XLV. No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 71. 
* Le Temps, 30 Oct,, 13 and 18 » Jan Dp. 74 


ov. 1941, 
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transition period. The principle to be observed is that those undertakings, large 
and small, which have the best output will be kept going; the undertakings which 
are suspended will carry on the commercial side of their activities and will give 
commissions to those remaining open. In this way the suspended undertakings 
will be able to resume their normal activities as soon as this becomes possible. 

The committees for the organisation of industrial production will be respons- 
ible for proposing which undertakings are to remain open or are to be suspended, 
due regard being paid to all the factors involved. The committees must delay 
any dismissal of staff as much as possible by urging the suspended undertakings 
to carry on with maintenance and equipment work. The undertakings which 
are allowed to remain open may aay oa that reason earn extra profits. On the 
contrary, they will be required to pay a fee, the proceeds of which will be used to 
grant subsidies to the suspended undertakings for the purpose of covering the 
various expenses they must incur in order to be able to resume their activity 
when the time comes. But whatever measures are taken, there can be no doubt 
that part of the staff of the suspended undertakings will lose their jobs. They 
will be given employment on public works, which it is expected will be organised 
very speedily.? 

The Secretary of State for Production in a speech made at the beginning of 
February 1942 discussed the present economic difficulties in France, which had 
led to the adoption of the various reconstruction measures described above. 
The principal passages from his speech are as follows. 


One problem dominates over all others; that of the shortage of raw ma- 
terials. The Minister for Industrial Production has in effect become the 
Minister for Industrial Scarcity. The absence of a large number of our 
workers who are still prisoners of war means that we cannot increase the 
production of specifically French raw materials; imports have practically 
disappeared; and the large stocks that we had accumulated have diminished 
substantially since June 1940, and in some cases have practically disappeared. 

Our lack of raw materials has so far not become completely apparent to 
all. A few figures will show better how serious the situation is. Our coal 
resources used to amount to 4,500,000 tons a month; now we have only 
2,800,000 tons. We have barely 8,000 tons of petrol a month, whereas in 1938 
we consumed 213,000 tons. The production of ferrous metals and of cement 
depends primarily on the stocks of coal available and has therefore been 
much reduced. The lack of non-ferrous metals, all of which were imported 
except aluminium, is severely felt. The quantity of fats available in 1941 
has been only 20 per cent. of that consumed in 1938. The disproportion be- 
tween the normal demand and the available supply is even greater with 
regard to textiles, where 90 per cent. of our requirements used to be met out 
of imports, which have now completely disappeared. As regards leather, we 
have barely one-third of the quantity corresponding to the consumption in 
1938. Lastly, an exceptionally dry winter—such as occurs only once in a 
hundred years, say the meteorologists—has considerably reduced our reserves 
of hydro-electric power and has compelled our industries to make sometimes 
Draconian cuts in their consumption of current. 

The country must realise the situation with which it is faced. 

The Government had foreseen that this problem of raw materials would 
be very serious—a seriousness that has been intensified by the continued 
duration and extension of the conflict—and already in the first weeks of its 
existence it placed the problem in the foreground. It was for this reason 
that in August and September 1940 it laid the foundation for a vast system 
of economic organisation, intended as a means of economising our stocks, 
organising our production, and making use of substitute raw materials. 

The Central Office for the Distribution of Industrial Products and the 
organising committees, with the assistance of the administration, have done 
this work to the best of their ability; and in spite of the hostility which they 
have too often encountered, they can be proud of the results, since thanks 
to them the factories were able to reopen their doors a few weeks after their 
collapse and the machinery started running again. 

It is true that there has been inadequacy in places and that defects have 
occurred; where necessary, punishment has been imposed, and all our effort 
to-day must be directed to giving more life and efficiency to the bodies on 








1 Idem, 22 Jan. 1942. 
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which the economic defence of the country depends and which had succeeded 
in delaying a crisis that might have had much more serious consequences if 
it had occurred earlier. 


The speaker then indicated how production would be organised. 


We may have to take harsh decisions so as to avoid something worse. 
There can be no question, however, as too many people complacently suppose, 
of effecting industrial concentration at the expense of medium-sized under- 
takings and handicraftsmen. There can be no question of copying the ex- 
periments in rationalisation made in certain other countries. All that is needed 
is simply to enable the national economy of France to pass through a severe 
crisis while preserving its specific character and true structure.! 


WaGE REGULATION IN RUMANIA 


A Rumanian Legislative Decree of 4 October 1941? provides 
for the stabilisation of prices and wages at the level prevailing on 
1 September 1941. Under a Decree of 30 December 1941 amending 
the Legislative Decree of 1 October 1941 concerning the wartime 
regulation of labour conditions‘, however, the arbitration boards 
set up under that measure may allow exceptions to the provisions 
of the Wage Stabilisation Decree in two cases: (1) they may 
revise minimum wage rates in certain cases; (2) they may increase 
the wage rates of workers of Rumanian origin who take the place 
of dismissed Jewish workers. 


Adjustment of Minimum Rates. 


The Legislative Decree of 30 October 1939 concerning the fixing of minimum 
rates of wages in private industrial, commercial, and transport undertakings® 
had authorised the wage committees to revise the minimum rates every six 
months. The coming into operation of the new Decree for the stabilisation of 
prices and wages has deprived them of this power. If however, the last revision 
took place as far back as 1 April 1941, the arbitration boards are given authority 
to fix minimum rates of wages for undertakings of whatever kind. The wage in- 
creases they may grant may in no case exceed 30 per cent. of the rates in force 
on 1 April 1941. Further, such increases may be granted only to workers whose 
wages have not been changed since that date either under the Minimum Wages 
Act or under a collective agreement. 

Jewish workers do not benefit by these provisions. 


Increased Wages for Rumanian Workers Replacing Jewish Workers. 


A Legislative Decree of 12 November 1940 concerning the elimination of 
non-Rumanians from the staffs of undertakings had provided for the gradual 
dismissal of all Jewish employees and for their compulsory replacement by 
workers of Rumanian origin. The Decree also made it compulsory for employers 
to engage Rumanian substitutes to work side by side with skilled Jewish workers 
and so to learn their trade and later to replace them. 

The explanatory memorandum to the Legislative Decree of 30 December 
1941 states that the Jewish workers’ wages appearing on payrolls have been 
so low that it would be impossible to find skilled Rumanian workers to take the 
Jewish workers’ place. In order that the undertakings may not be tempted to 
hamper the application of the Decree concerning the elimination of non-Rumanian 
staff, and to ensure that the workers appointed through the Ministry of Labour 
and its agencies will receive higher pay, the Decree of 30 December 1941 em- 
powers the arbitration boards to fix the wages of workers of Rumanian origin 
who are engaged or appointed to take the place of or work with Jewish workers 
in the undertakings in question according to the importance of the duties en- 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Monitorul Oficial, No. 235, 4 Oct. 1941. 

3 Idem, No. 3, 3 Jan. 1942. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 179. 

5 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 11, 11 Dec. 1939, p. 286. 
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trusted to them and with reference to the remuneration paid in similar under- 
takings. Such action may be taken at the request of the central office for the 
elimination of non-Rumanian workers which has been set up in the Under-Sec- 
retariat of State for Labour. The arbitration boards are not required to 
observe the 30 per cent. limit for wage increases in these cases. 


Souto AFRICAN NaTIVE Po.icy 


General Smuts, addressing a meeting of the South African 
Institute of Race Relations on 21 January 1941, indicated in 
general terms the new philosophy of the South African Govern- 
ment in regard to the social protection and advancement of the 
Native peoples. 


General Smuts criticised the doctrine of race supremacy and the idea of a 
Herrenvolk. In South Africa, he said, public attitudes had been complicated by 
the motive of fear, and the belief had arisen among some Europeans that they 
as a minority were in danger if they did not assert themselves and retain com- 
plete mastery over the Africans. 


We have tried to get round this fear, he said, by adopting a policy of 
what has been called segregation—by keeping whites and Africans apart. 
We have tried to carry out that policy, and have, indeed, placed it on the 
statute book; but I am sure you will agree that the results have been disap- 
pointing, for our fervent hope that white and black people would live tener 
together in this land of ours has not yet been realised. 


In recent years there had been a migration of Africans to South Africa on a 
colossal scale and increasing industrialisation. ‘Isolation has gone, and I am 
afraid segregation has fallen on evil days too . . . What is taking place in our 
midst is as great a revolution as has ever happened on this continent.” 

General Smuts commended the principle of trusteeship contained in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. ‘‘Hard as it may be, it is the conception 
we have to make real if ever we are to have success and happiness in this country.” 
He drew particular attention to its implications in the realm of social policy. 
Sickness rates, housing conditions and nutritional standards existed which could 
not be tolerated. In the towns the position was worse, as the question of wages, 
poverty, and artificial foods was present. Unless this maladjustment was dealt 
with drastically, the results might be most lamentable. Taking the big towns, 
all the facts went to show that in most places the African could not support a 
family on the wage he received. 

General Smuts ended by drawing a hopeful conclusion from the happy rela- 
tions established between white and black soldiers, and asking for an adjustment 
of race relations in a spirit of co-operation.' 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN AUSTRALIA 
A ProposEp Factory AND WELFARE Boarp IN NEw Soutn WALES 


The establishment of an authority to be known as the Factory 
and Welfare Board is proposed by the New South Wales Govern- 


ment. 


Its principal object will be to promote and secure the safety and welfare of 
workers in industry, and for this purpose to organise and supervise industry 
and factory committees. In order to vest the Board with sufficient powers, it 
is proposed to amend section 34 of the Factories and Shops Act, 1912-1936, to 
permit of the making of general and specific orders and regulations on safety 
and welfare. 

When constituted the Board will consist of a Chairman, who will be the 
Departmental Engineer and Chief Inspector of Factories, and two other mem- 
bers, one of whom will represent the employers, and the other the employees.* 





1 Cape Times, 22 ist, 1942. k 
2 The New South Wales Industrial Gasetie, Vol. LXII, Part I, July 1941, p. 3. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE INTRODUCTION OF ARBITRATION IN PERU 


A Peruvian Decree of 11 January 1942 contains clauses provid- 
ing for the creation of an Arbitration Board in the capital of the 
Republic to handle all differences arising out of the competing 
interests of capital and labour, and for the establishment of a 
Collective Relations Department in the Ministry of Labour to 
handle the more important labour questions. 

The Arbitration Board is composed of the Director of Labour, who acts 
as chairman, and two ees representatives and two employees’ representa- 
tives, appointed by the Minister of Labour. It has competence to settle disputes, 
such as those arising out of collective demands for a reduction of hours of work, 
or a reduction in the rates of pay, made by employers and employees, and to deal 
with all matters referred to it by the Ministry of Labour for the prevention of 
strikes and lockouts. ; 

The Decree was adopted with a view to the maintenance of employment, 
the protection, if not improvement, of the standard of living, and the securing 
of the food supply, in the present emergency situation.! 


A NATIONAL ARBITRATION BOARD IN CUBA 


An account has been given in these pages of the new concilia- 
tion and arbitration procedure established in Cuba by a Decree 
of 10 December 1941 concerning the adjustment of labour disputes.’ 
More detailed provisions have now been adopted by a Decree of 
4 March 1942 to govern the proceedings at all stages. The most 
important is the provision which sets up a permanent National 
Arbitration Board to assist the Ministry of Labour in the discharge 
of its duties as final arbitrator of all industrial disputes. 


The composition of the National Arbitration Board is to be as follows: the 
Minister of Labour, or his deputy minister, as chairman, the Director of the 
Legal Advice Department and another member of that Department chosen by 
the Minister of Labour; two employers’ representatives, chosen by the Minister 
of Labour from lists submitted by the national employers’ associations; and 
two workers’ representatives, also chosen by the Minister of Labour from lists 
submitted by the national workers’ organisations. 

The National Arbitration Board will also serve as a court of appeal for all 
cases referred to it under a Decree of 20 January 1942, which provides for the 
adjustment by conciliation or arbitration of all differences relating to the econo- 
mic activities of the country.’ 


THE SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


New regulations concerning labour disputes have been adopted 

in the Union of South Africa by a Proclamation issued on 28 
January 1942, to be called War Measure No. 9 of 1942, which 
supplement the provisions of the Wage Act, 19374, concerning 
the establishment of a wage board to fix minimum wages in in- 
dustries and occupations not covered by the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act, 1937.5 

1 El Peruano, 17 Jan. 1942. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No 4, Apr. 1942, p. 441. 

3 Gaceta Oficial, 21 Jan. 1942, p. 1089; 5 Mar. 1942, 3 3569. 


4Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFice: Legislative Series, 1937, S.A. 4. 
5 Idem, 1937, S.A. 3. 
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The new provisions prescribe that whenever the Minister of Labour is of the 
opinion that a labour dispute exists or may arise in any industry, trade or under- 
taking, and that such dispute affects or may affect adversely the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war or the maintenance of supplies and services essential to the life of 
the community, he may appoint one or more arbitrators to settle all matters 
which form the subject of the dispute in the industry, trade or undertaking, or in 
the area specified by him. 

As soon as possible after his appointment, and after having consulted with 
any trade union or employers’ organisation considered to be representative of 
the employees or employers concerned, the arbitrator shall settle the dispute by 
an award, which may include provisions covering all matters normally dealt 
with by legislation concerning wages. The award must specify the period during 
which it will operate, and it may be made retroactive, but only as from a date not 
earlier than the date on which the appointment of the arbitrator was notified 
to the parties concerned. 

During the period between the date of the notification of the appointment 
of the arbitrator and the date on which the award ceases to be operative, no 
person in the area or areas specified by the Minister of Labour will be allowed 
to initiate or take part in any strike or lockout in the industry, trade or under- 
taking in respect of which the arbitrator was appointed or the award operates. 
Any person who contravenes this provision is liable to a fine not exceeding £500, 
or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding three years, or to both penalties. 
Likewise, a fine not exceeding £100 or imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
one year, or both penalties, may be imposed on any person who fails to comply 
with any provision of the award made, or of any request made by the arbitrator, 
or who obstructs or hinders the arbitrator in the performance of his duties. 

If the person found guilty is an employer and the offence consisted in the 
failure to pay an employee the amount stipulated by the terms of the award, 
the Court, in ordering the reimbursement of the amount not paid to the employee, 
will be guided by the relevant provisions of the Wage Act, 1937.1 


THE CoNnTROL OF OccCUPATIONAL ORGANISATIONS IN 
BoHEMIA-MORAVIA 


Under an Order issued in the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia 
on 14 August 1941 to regulate the occupational organisations of 
wage earners the Government authorities have the following 
powers: 


(1) They may amalgamate two trade unions to form a new union. 

(2) They may transfer some of the members of one union to another union. 

(3) They may take the steps needed to devote to the purposes of the union 
any property which since 1 October 1931 had been used for other purposes, 

(4) They may dissolve all the administrative bodies of a union and appoint 
other bodies in their place.? 


THe CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR SERVICE VOLUNTEERS 
IN BELGIUM 


A Belgian Order of 31 December 1941 protects any rights of 
young persons who volunteer for labour service which are derived 
from an existing contract of employment. 


Under the Order the engagement of a volunteer of under 25 years merely 
suspends such a contract for the volunteer’s period of service. If the contract was 
concluded for a specified period or for the duration of a specified undertaking, 
it must be completed provided that the volunteer returns before the expiry of 
the time limit laid down in the contract. Any private agreement contrary to 
these provisions is void.* 

1 The Union of South Africa Government Gasette, re reer «i No. 2991, 28 Jan. 1942. 


2 Sammlung der Gesetze und Verordnungen des Protektorats men und M@hren, 14 Oct. 1941, 
3 Moniteur Belge, 19-20 Jan. 1942, p. 353. 
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THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE IN OccUPIED FRANCE 


The German military Commander in occupied France issued 
an Order on 6 November 1941 for the protection of industrial 
peace, which provides that any person who injures the interests 
of the German occupying authorities by stopping work without 
a lawful termination of the contract of employment, or dismissing 
workers, or inciting others to stop work, or disturbing industrial 
peace in any way, will be punished by hard labour, imprisonment, 
or a fine. In serious cases the death penalty may be imposed.! 





EMPLOYMENT 


THe New CANADIAN MAN-POWER PROGRAMME 


On 24 March 1942 the Prime Minister of Canada delivered 
before the Canadian House of Commons a speech in which he 
outlined the new measures being taken by the Government to 
effect increased mobilisation of the man-power of the country in 
direct furtherance of the national war effort.2, He announced the 
extension of the system of national selective service through the 
adoption of several Orders in Council designed to give the Govern- 
ment a much more comprehensive control of employment than 
had hitherto been possible. A description of these Orders is given 
below, together with extracts from the Prime Minister’s speech 
and from a trade union comment. 


The Prime Minister's Speech. 


The task which confronts the Government is defined in the following passages 
from the Prime Minister’s speech: 


The wartime mobilisation of man-power has three important aspects: 


(1) Estimating the number of men and women required for the different 
kinds of war service; 

(2) Increasing the total man-power resources available for war purposes. 
In other words, making available for some part in the war effort the largest 
possible number of men and women; 

(3) Directing the available men and women into the most useful form 
of war service. 


All of these tasks have to be carried on at one and the same time, and, in 
part at least, through the same channels . . . 

The programme of increasing wartime man-power reserves has a three- 
fold objective: 


First, to increase the total male labour force available for war production. 

Second, to make possible the replacement of able-bodied men of military 
age with older men, or men less fit physically for arduous tasks. 

Third, to increase wartime man-power reserves by bringing women into 
industry. This is the most important single feature of the programme. 


The series of measures taken to bring women into industry leaves no doubt 
that the Canadian man-power programme also aims at mobilising woman-power. 





1 Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Frankreich, 11 Nov. 1941. 
2 House of Commons Debates (Ottawa), 24 Mar. 1942, pp. 1707 et seg. 
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National Selective Service. 


“By national service’, the Premier stated, “is meant any form of service, 
either voluntary or compulsory, which contributes directly to Canada’s war 
effort. By national selective service is meant the selection of men and women 
for the various forms of national service according to the method or methods 
calculated to produce the most satisfactory results.” 

By Order in Council P. C. 2254 of 21 March 1942', a Director and an Associate 
Director of National Selective Service have been appointed to co-ordinate the 
policies and activities of the various departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment relating to the demand for and the supply of labour required for the effi- 
cient prosecution of the war in all its phases, and to perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to them by the Government. The Director of National 
Selective Service is required to appoint a representative, to be known as the 
national selective service officer, for each area assigned by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to a local employment or claims office. Such other em- 
ployees as may be required to assist the Director in the discharge of his functions 
are appointed by the Governor in Council. 

The same Order in Council also establishes a National Selective Service 
Advisory Board, to advise the Director of National Selective Service on all 
matters of major policy affecting employers and employees. The members of 
this Advisory Board are the members of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination*?, the members of the National War Labour Board’, and 
such other members as the Minister of Labour may designate. It will be recalled 
that the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination includes re- 
resentatives of the various Government departments, while the National War 

abour Board is composed of an independent chairman and at least four re- 
presentatives of employers, and four representatives of employees. 

The Director of National Selective Service may also receive advice from the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination, to which have been 
added the employers’ and employees’ representatives on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National War Labour Board. 

Since, however, no satisfactory advice can be offered by any committee or 
board with regard to the utilisation of Canada’s labour supply unless certain 
official statistics are actually available, the Minister of Labour was directed 
by Order in Council P.C. 1445 of 2 March 1942¢ to establish and maintain, in 
co-operation with the Unemployment Insurance Commission and by any other 
means deemed expedient, an inventory of all employable persons. To that end 
the duties and powers previously vested in the Minister of National War Services 
under the National War Services Act, 1940, with respect to national registra- 
tions under the National Resources Mobilisation Act, 1940, were transferred by 
Order in Council P.C. 2253 of 21 March 19425 to the Minister of Labour, together 
with the relevant records and personnel. 

It is considered that once the above machinery is put into operation, much 
useful data will be obtainable, making possible such action as is appropriate to 
improve the recruiting of industrial workers, as well as their training and transfer 
to industries or occupations where their services and skill can be the most useful 
in support of the war effort. 

The Premier's speech already cited also contained the following passage: 


An important pas of the man-power problem has to do with providing 
in war industries the necessary supervisory personnel. It has been found that, 
as war industries continue to expand, it is increasingly difficult to secure 
sufficient supervisors, personnel managers, and foremen, to direct the en- 
larged work forces. 


The Minister of Labour was accordingly authorised by Order in Council 
P.C. 26/1840 of 10 March 1942* to make provision for the extension and improve- 
ment of training in personnel management, and for that purpose to appoint a 
Director of Personnel Training, together with such technical and clerical staff 
as may be necessary. 





1 The Canada Gazette, Vol. LXXV, No. 40, 4 Apr. 1942, p. 3982. 

2 Cf. International Labour , Vol. XLITI, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p, 93. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 669. 

4 The Canada Gasette, loc. cit., p. 3983. 

5 Ibid., p. 3981. 
§ Ibid., p. 3985. 
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Control of Employment in Agriculture. 


The stabilisation of employment in agriculture is another problem with which 
the Government authorities had to cope in planning their man-power programme. 
With this objective in view an Order in Council, P.C. 2251 of 21 March 1942!, 
contains regulations prohibiting any male person wholly or mainly employed in 
agriculture from entering into any employment outside agriculture without first 
obtaining written permission from the competent national selective service 
officer, unless he leaves his agricultural employment for (a) voluntary active 
service in the armed forces, (6) compulsory military training, the National War 
Services Board being satisfied that the trainee is not an essential worker in agri- 
culture, or (c) seasonal employment in a primary industry, which includes 
lumbering and logging, forestry, fishing and trapping. 

For the purpose of these regulations a person is considered to be wholly or 
mainly employed in agriculture who was wholly or mainly employed or engaged 
in agriculture on 23 March 1942, or was on that date employed or engaged 
seasonally in a primary industry but whose last employment or occupation 
immediately prior to such seasonal employment or engagement was wholly or 
mainly in agriculture. 

The authority to grant farmers and agricultural workers permission to enter 
into employment outside agriculture was given the national selective service 
officers so as ‘‘to maintain a reasonable degree of flexibility in policy”. As the 
Prime Minister said in the above-mentioned speech: 


It is recognised that there may be those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
who, because of the limited character of their production or on other grounds, 
are not performing an essential war service. At the same time, such persons, 
because of age or physical condition, or for other reasons, may not be suitable 
for military service. Unless the way were left open for such persons to move 
into other fields of activity, great individual hardships might result, and 
valuable service in other fields be lost to the country . . . 

The policy of stabilising employment in agriculture represents what, in 
effect, is a block allocation to agriculture of the persons best fitted for food 
production. It constitutes a form of large-scale selection for national service 
which should go far to ensure the supply of man-power essential to the food 
production aspect of the national war effort. 


In examining requests for permission to enter into employment outside agri- 
culture, the national selective service officers must consider the conditions which 
are essential for the maintenance or the necessary increase of agricultural pro- 
duction in the country as a whole, and also the part the applicant could play in 
such maintenance or increase. If the officer refuses an application or revokes a 
permission granted on a previous occasion, the applicant, either of his parents, 
his guardian, his present or prospective employer, a representative of any depart- 
ment of the Government of Canada, or a representative of any interested trade 
union, agricultural association or other similar organisation may lodge an appeal 
with the divisional registrar for reference to the appeal board appointed under 
the National War Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) for the area in which 
the applicant resides. The decision of the appeal board is final. 

The penalty for contravention of any of the above provisions is imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding twelve months with or without hard labour, or a fine 
not exceeding $500, or both such fine and imprisonment. 


Transfer of Technicians from Non-Essential Work to Essential Services. 


In order to remedy a possible maldistribution of professional technicians such 
as engineers, chemists, research scientists, physicists, architects, and other tech- 
nically trained persons employed in undertakings engaged on essential work, 
and in view of the fact that such technicians are sometimes employed in under- 
takings which are not engaged or are only partially engaged on essential work, 
special regulations were issued in P.C. 638 of 4 March 1942? authorising the 
Minister of Labour to request such persons to perform, in an undertaking engaged 
on essential work, such services as would enable them to contribute most effect- 
ively to the war effort. 








1 Ibid., p. 3979. 
® [bid., p. 4114, 
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If the person who is thus called upon gives his consent, his employer must 
release him from his contract of employment within thirty days after written 
notice of the papers change has been received by the employer from the Minis- 

n 


ter of Labour. the meantime the Minister, whose decision is final, will con- 
sider any serious objection which the employer may wish to make to the proposed 
transfer. No contract of employment entered into as a result of the transfer is 
valid until it has been approved by the Minister. Where such a contract is to be 
terminated or is already terminated, the parties thereto must each notify the Dir- 
ector of the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel of the proposed or actual 
termination of the contract, in order that technicians Ae ey in the war effort 
may be quickly located. 

The person who has entered into a contract with another employer to perform 
services in an undertaking engaged on essential work is entitled, at the termina- 
tion of his contract for such services, to be reinstated by his former employer in a 
position and under conditions not less favourable than would have been applic- 
able to him had he not consented to the transfer. The principle involved here is 
the same as that which has already been applied for the re-employment of persons 
demobilised from the Canadian armed forces.! 

The former employer may be released from the obligation to reinstate an 
employee who was transferred to an undertaking engaged on essential work, 
if he can show that his former employee: (a) did not apply for reinstatement 
within two weeks after the termination of his contract for employment on essential 
work; (6) failed without reasonable excuse to present himself for employment 
at the time and place specified by the employer; (c) was physically or mentally 
incapable of performing work available in the employer's service; or (d) had 
been employed to take the place of an employee who had been previously accepted 
for service in the armed forces or had left at the request of the Minister of Labour 
to perform services in an undertaking engaged on essential work. 

Moreover, the obligation to reinstate a former employee does not hold where 
by reason of a change of circumstances, other than the engagement of some other 
person to replace him, it is not reasonably practicable to reinstate him, or his 
reinstatement in a position and under conditions not less favourable to him than 
those which would have been applicable to him had he not undertaken essential 
work is impracticable, and the former employer offers re-employment in the 
most favourable position and under the most favourable conditions reasonably 
practicable. 

Once an employer has reinstated a former employee in accordance with the 
above provisions, he may not terminate the employment of that employee with- 
out reasonable cause. If the employment is terminated within six months of the 
reinstatement, the onus is on the employer to prove that he had reasonable 
grounds for the termination. In any event an employer may not rescind a con- 
tract of employment merely because he fears that the employee will agree, at 
the request of the Minister of Labour, to work under another employer. 

Different penalties have been provided for violations of the various obliga- 
tions imposed by the foregoing provisions. 

The measure has so far been restricted to the professional technicians described 
in detail in a schedule to the Order in Council, but it may become necessary as 
the war continues to exercise a similar control over all skilled workers. 


Restriction of Employment in Certain Occupations. 


Possibly the most far-reaching measure taken under the Canadian man- 
power programme is the restriction placed on entry into employment in a wide 
variety of occupations for men who are physically fit and of military age. Its 
immediate effect will doubtless be to increase the number of men available for 
service in the armed forces and to divert the activities of a large proportion of 
the population towards non-restricted occupations, that is towards war indus- 
tries or essential occupations. The “restricted occupations” are specified in a 
schedule to the Order in Council, No. 2250 of 21 March 1942?, which imposed the 
restrictions. 

The Order came into operation on 23 March 1942. It provides that no male 
person may enter into employment in a restricted occupation and no one may 
take a male person into employment in a restricted occupation unless such male 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 320. 
2 The Canada Gasette, loc. cit., p. 3978. 
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person has obtained written permission from the national selective service officer 
to accept such employment, or presents to the prospective employer: 


(a) A birth certificate or other evidence that he is not of the ages of 17 
years to 45 years inclusive; or 

(6) A certificate of honourable discharge from service in the armed 
forces; or 

(c) Evidence that he has applied for active service in the armed forces 
during the present war and of having been rejected because of physical un- 


fitness. 


The national selective service officer for the area in which the applicant resides 
may refuse permission for employment in a restricted occupation or revoke any 
permission he has previously granted. If a question arises as to whether an em- 
ployment is in a restricted occupation, the matter is settled by the Director 
of National Selective Service, whose decision is final. If a question arises out of 
the officer’s refusal or revocation of permission for employment in a restricted 
occupation, the matter is referred to the appeal board for the area, as in the 
case already mentioned of appeals against a refusal or revocation of permission 
to enter into employment outside agriculture. 

The penalties for violation of any of the provisions relating to employment 
in restricted occupations are the same as those which apply in the case of viola- 
tions of the regulations concerning the control of employment in agriculture. 


Trade Union Comment. 


Commenting on the Government’s policy of mobilisation of man-power, the 
President of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, Mr. Tom Moore, writes 
in the monthly periodical of the organisation as follows: 


The man-power scheme announced by the Prime Minister is one that 
can only achieve its objectives if there is the fullest co-operation on the part 
of the Government with organised labour and other organised groups whose 
interests are vitally affected. Knowing this, it seems inconceivable that a 
plan of such a sweeping character should have been devised and put into 
effect without consultation of any kind with organised labour. 


Mr. Moore further observes that, while the Prime Minister’s statement 
referred to somewhat similar measures in force in Great Britain, 


. . « he failed to mention that in that country, as in the United States, 
the right of collective bargaining has been maintained, whereas in Canada 
arbitrary wage fixing powers have been taken by the Government and almost 
every vestige of freedom of the workers to have any say about the conditions 
under which they are to be employed taken away. 

Another serious omission in the Prime Minister’s statement is any assur- 
ance that where women are used to displace male workers, they will, providing 
they are equally competent, be paid the same wages as the men previously 


received. 


After declaring that notwithstanding this failure to consult with organised 
labour, the Canadian trade union movement will freely give whatever assistance 
may be required to enable Canada to carry out this major step towards a total 
war effort, Mr. Moore concludes as follows: 


It is fully realised that the manner in which any law or regulation is 
administered is far more important than the wording of the same and much 
will depend upon the methods adopted in carrying out the drastic measures 
now announced as to whether the already too prevalent discontent and un- 
rest is intensified or enthusiastic co-operation is generated. 

Workers are not only willing, but anxious to play their full part in increas- 
ing the production of the materials of war to the greatest possible extent, but 
so far they have met with little favourable response in their efforts to co- 
operate with employers and the Government in this essential to victory.! 





1 Canadian Congress Journal, Apr. 1942. 
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Tue Unirep States Man-Powger CommMISSION 


“For the purpose of assuring the most effective mobilisation 
of man-power’’, the President of the United States established on 
18 April 1942, within the Office for Emergency Management, a 
War Man-Power Commission, consisting of the Federal Security 
Administrator (Paul V. McNutt) as Chairman, and representa- 
tives of eight other departments and agencies.' 


Composition. 

The representatives who have been designated to serve on the War Man- 
Power Commission by the departments and agencies which constitute it, are as 
follows: the Civilian Consultant to the Secretary of War, the Under-Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor, the Chairman 
of the War Production Board, the Director of the Labor Production Division 
of the War Production Board, the Director of the Selective Service System, and 
a member of the United States Civil Service Commission. The Chairman of the 
Social Security Board was named Executive Officer of the Commission.’ 


Functions. 


The Chairman of the War Man-Power Commission, after consultation with 
the members of the Commission, is charged with: (a) formulation of programmes 
and establishment of basic national policies to assure the most effective mobilisa- 
tion and utilisation of the nation’s man-power in the prosecution of the war; 
(b) estimation of the requirements of man-power for industry, including the 
review of all other estimates of needs for military, agricultural, and civilian 
man-power, and direction of the several departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment as to the proper allocation of available man-power; (c) determination of 
basic policies for the co-ordination, collection, and compilation of labour market 
data . Federal departments and agencies; (d) establishment of policies and 
determination of regulations for all Federal programmes relating to recruitment, 
vocational training, and placement of workers to meet the needs of industry and 
agriculture; (¢) determination and direction of basic policies governing man- 
power, with the exception of those of the military and naval forces; (f) formula- 
tion of legislative programmes and, with the approval of the President, recom- 
mendation of legislation designed to facilitate the most effective mobilisation 
and utilisation of man-power. 

In order to carry out the functions of the Man-Power Commission, the 
Chairman is authorised to direct the policies and co-ordinate the work of those 
services of the Federal Government whose duties affect the mobilisation of man- 
power. These include: (a) the Selective Service System, with respect to the use 
and classification of man-power for critical industrial, agricultural, and govern- 
mental employment; (b) the Federal Security Agency, with respect to the Em- 
ployment Service and defence training functions; tc) the Works Projects Adminis- 
tration, with respect to placement and training functions; (d) the United States 
Civil Service Commission, with respect to functions relating to the filling of 
positions in the Government service; (¢) the Railroad Retirement Board, with 
respect to employment service activities; (f) the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor; (g) the Labor Production Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board; (4) the Civilian Conservation Corps; (i) the Department of 
Agriculture, with respect to farm labour statistics, farm labour camp programmes, 
and other labour market activities; (j) the Office of Defense Transportation, 
with respect to labour supply and uirement activities. In addition, all other 
Federal departments and agencies which perform functions relating to recruit- 
ment or utilisation of man-power are ordered to conform to the policies, direction, 
regulation, and standards that the Chairman of the Man-Power Commission 
may prescribe and are subject to co-ordination by him in so far as this is necessary 
to discharge the man-power responsibilities. 





1 Federal Register, Vol. 7, No. 77, 21 Apr. 1942. Executive Order No. 9139, 18 Apr. 1942. 
? War Man-Power Commission: Press Release, 5 May 1942. Mr. Wendell Lund, formerly 
director of the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission, was named Director of the 
Production Division of the War Production Board under a recent reorganisation, in accord- 
ance with which Mr. Sidney Hillman, formerly Director of the Labor Division, was named Special 
Assistant to the President of the United States on Labor Matters. 
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In order to secure greater co-ordination, the labour supply functions of the 
former Labor Division of the War Production Board, the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialised Personnel of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Office of Procurement and Assignment in the Office for Defense 
Health and Welfare Services have been directly transferred to the War Man- 
Power Commission. 

The Apprenticeship Section of the Division of Labor Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the training functions of the former Labor Division of the 
War Production Board have been transferred to the Office of the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, and thereby come under the War Man-Power 
Commission. 

The transfer of these various functions and agencies either directly to the 
War Man-Power Commission or to the Federal Security Agency, and the direc- 
tion by the Chairman of the Commission of the policy of other agencies working 
in the field of labour supply are designed to secure co-ordination of labour supply 


policy throughout the country.! 


Statement by War Man-Power Commission. 


The Chairman of the War Man-Power Commission indicated immediately 
after his appointment some of the problems with which the Commission would 
be faced and the policies he expected to follow in dealing with these questions. 

According to the Chairman, the primary reason for his designation was that 
many of the activities with which the Commission would be concerned were 
already operating within the Federal Security Agency. These include the United 
States Employment Service, with its basic responsibility for recruiting labour, 
and the wartime training programmes carried out through the United States 
Office of Education, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National Youth 
Administration. In order to find 10.5 million additional skilled and less skilled 
workers for war production, the Commission would first have to determine 
where available labour supply was most needed. A careful determination would 
be made of the man-power and woman-power required by the armed forces, by 
war industry, by agriculture, by transportation, and by civilian production. 
Information would be obtained concerning the occupational skills possessed by 
each man and woman, on the basis of the occupational questionnaire being 
answered by registrants under the Selective Service System. Arrangements 
would be made for supplying labour to various war industrial plants in accord- 
ance with the urgency of the need for the products each plant turns out. 

In order to make the most effective use of a limited supply of skilled workers, 
the Chairman of the War Man-Power Commission stated, the Commission 
would seek to ensure that employers used skilled workers only at jobs where 
skills were required; that skilled workers were hired through an orderly process 
guaranteeing that factories engaged in the most urgent war production received 
first call on the available supply; and that man-power was allocated between the 
armed forces and industry so as to provide for the most effective utilisation of 
the skills essential to war production. 

To ensure that workers at present unemployed were fully used, war contracts 
would be placed in areas in which there were no large numbers of unemployed, 
and further concentration of war production would be avoided in areas of labour 
shortage while effective measures would be enforced to ensure full utilisation of 
local labour. Furthermore, women would be placed in industries where they 
were best fitted to serve under proper working conditions; partially employed 
workers would be utilised on a full-time basis; the industrial training programme 
would be expanded; and the Negroes and loyal foreign-born workers not now 
in war production would be used to the full. Most of the 13 million war produc- 
tion workers who would be placed in jobs during the next year would come from 
those not now employed in war industries, and this shift would be accomplished 
largely by the conversion of plants and the utilisation of their regular labour 
force for war instead of civilian production. 

Emphasising that the War Man-Power Commission would develop and 
maintain co-ordinated labour supply policies on a voluntary and democratic 
basis, the Chairman indicated that if voluntary methods failed, he might be 
forced to ask authority to assign workers to specific tasks. In conclusion he 


stated: 


1 For a description of the operation of the Employment Service and of the administrative 
organisation of labour supply machinery in the United States, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 316; No. 5, May 1942, p. 564. 
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The task of man-power mobilisation will not only involve the problems 
which I have already described, but also that of planning our labour supply 
budget to make sure that we will be prepared to meet any general labour 
shortage which may occur. The experience of England and of other countries 
clearly proves the necessity for dealing with these problems before they become 
serious. Positive action taken in time will prevent the necessity for more 
drastic measures later on.! 


Labour Opinion. 


The establishment of the War Man-Power Commission and the naming of 
the new Director of the Labor Production Division of the War Production Board 
were both greeted favourably by representatives of the organised labour move- 
ment. The President of the A.F. of L. stated that labour had been consulted by 
the President in the formulation of the new programme and endorsed the selec- 
tion of the Federal Security Administrator as chairman. A C.I.O. and A.F. of L. 
Committee had recommended the appointment of the new Director of the War 
Production Board’s Labor Production Division.* 


ORGANISATION OF WATERSIDE EMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


Regulations have been made in Australia to govern the organ- 
isation of employment in the waterside industry. They will be 
administered by tripartite committees, under the Minister for 
Labour and National Service, and their primary purpose is to 
encourage efficient organisation in the loading and unloading of 
cargo.® 


Administrative Organisation. 
The Regulations apply to waterside workers in the port of Melbourne and in 


such other ports as may be specified by the Minister for Labour and National 
Service. In each port to which they apply, a waterside employment committee 
is to be established, consisting of three representatives each of employers and 
workers in the industry together with a chairman appointed by the Minister.‘ 
The committees have final power of decision on matters within their jurisdiction, 
except that there is a right of appeal to a conciliation commissioner on certain 
specified questions (see below). 


Functions of Waterside Employment Committees. 


Each committee is responsible for maintaining a register of all employers of 
waterside workers in the port and of all waterside workers in that port. It must 
also maintain a register of all waterside workers who are on war service as mem- 
bers of the armed forces or who are, in the opinion of the committee, engaged on 
essential war work and who can prove that they have been waterside workers 
(as their main source of livelihood) immediately before taking up such war work 
or service. In addition, the committee must “‘consider and recommend to the 
Minister, employers and organisations of waterside workers, means for the 
better working of, or regulation of the working of, cargo at the port in respect 
of which it is appointed”. 

Employers who wish to employ waterside workers and waterside workers 
who wish to follow their occupation must apply to the committees for registra- 
tion; and the committees will issue certificates of registration, which must be 
renewed at least every 12 months. No worker may be engaged for waterside 
work unless he has been registered, and no employer who has not been registered 
may employ any waterside workers. 

If the committee considers that any employer has interfered with the proper 
working of cargo or has acted in violation of an award of the Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, the committee may cancel or suspend his permission to 





1 War Man-PowserR Commission: Press Release, 20 Apr. 1942. 

2 The Washington Post, 27 Apr. 1942. 

* National Security (Waterside Employment) Regulations, dated 28 Jan. 1942, Statutory 
Rules, 1942, No. 19. : 

4 The members of the Committee are appointed by the Minister from a panel of persons nomi- 
nated by the employers and workers of the waterside industry. 
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work at loading or unloading cargo. Similarly, if the Committee finds that a 
waterside worker is guilty of misconduct or of a breach of an award of the Court, 
it may refuse to allow him to accept employment for a period determined by 
the committee. If a worker has not followed his occupation as a waterside worker 
as his chief means of livelihood for the previous 6 months or is not regularly attend- 
ing the employment place or places fixed by award of the Court, the committee 
may suspend or cancel his registration. In all these cases, however, there is a 
right of appeal to a conciliation commissioner. 


LABOUR COMPULSION IN KENYA 


An account has been given in these pages of the measures 
adopted in Kenya to conscript Africans for employment on Euro- 
pean-owned farms.! In the House of Commons on 26 March 1942 
the Government’s decision was criticised by three Labour members 
and one Independent member and defended by the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Parliamentary Criticisms. 


Mr. Creech Jones maintained that the policy was unwise and the safe- 
guards inadequate. There was no analogy between conscription in Great Britain 
and in Kenya. There had been no examination of the alternative of increased 
African agricultural production. There had been admissions that there was no 
difficulty in securing Africans voluntarily for military service and that there 
would be no difficulty in securing Africans for agricultural employment if pay 
and conditions were satisfactory. As regards the details of the scheme, M 
Jones criticised the lack of concern for essential work in the African reserves, 
the minimum age of 16 years, the lack of an adequate inspectorate, the lack 
of recommendations for an improvement of wage standards, and other points, 
such as the penalties to which defaulters would be liable. He ended by appealing 
to the Government to stimulate the African war effort by a vigorous policy of 
social, economic, and political reform. 


Let us secure the co-operation of the colonial peoples by themselves 
identifying themselves freely with us because they are conscious that this 
war is not only a war of liberation for the great outer world, but also a war 
of liberation from the Imperialism we have in the past obliged them to ex- 
perience. 


Mr. Harvey supported Mr. Jones and among other additional points raised 
the question of the Forced Labour Convention, which has been ratihed by Great 
Britain. He said that it was quite true that technical reasons could be found 
for this measure under the provision of the Forced Labour Convention dealing 
with cases of emergency, such as war’, but he thought that this referred to war 
in the country itself. 


If this country, he said, is to fulfil its obligations under the Forced Labour 
Convention, we should at least carry out the spirit of that Convention, and 
see that any arrangements for forced labour in an emergency—and only for 
an emergency—conform, as far as possible, to the safeguards laid down in 
that Convention. 


He mentioned in particular the provisions of the Convention limiting forced 
labour to 60 days in the year, providing that the produce of compulsory cultiva- 
tion should remain the property of the producing community, prohibiting 
forced labour for private employers, and fixing a minimum age of 18 years. 

Mr. John Dugdale criticised wage rates in Kenya, the absence of Africans 
on the Essential Undertakings Board, and the inadequacy of the labour inspec- 
torate. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 566. 
2 Forced Labour Convention, Article 2, reads: 

. Nevertheless, for the p of this Convention, the term “forced or compulsory 
labour” shall not include: . . (D any work or service exacted in cases of emergency, that 
is to say, in the event of war or of a calamity or threatened calamity, such as fire, flood, famine, 
earthquake, violent epidemic or epizootic diseases, invasion by animal, insect or vegetable 
pests, and in general any circumstance that would endanger the existence or the well-being of 
the whole or part of the population. 
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Government Reply. 


In reply, the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies suggested that the 
criticism was based on criticism of the white settler and the antes that the 
East African administration was attached to the principle of compulsory labour. 
In regard to the latter point, he made no reference to the Forced Labour Con- 
vention, but said: 


There are, of course, incompetent employers and new and unskilled em- 
loyers who find it difficult to attract, manage or retain the services of Africans. 
hey may easily be misled into the view that compulsory labour will solve 

their problems. But the more experienced of the settlers—and certainly the 
officials, the Government—do not share that view, that easy optimism. They 
know that in normal times compulsory labour of any sort is likely to be dis- 
contented, idle and inferior labour . . . I must here repeat that it is a com- 
plete delusion to believe that either the Colonial Office or the Kenya Adminis- 
tration or the mass of white settlers like compulsory labour, desire compulsory 
labour, or are in any way using the present emergency to insert surreptitiously 
into the economic structure the principle of compulsory labour, which in 
normal times is abhorrent to all. 


The Under-Secretary said that Africa was as much the centre of the war as 
Ceylon or Burma. “We must not shrink from measures in the centre of the 
Empire which are required and are now being put into effect at its periphery.” 
Europeans in Kenya had already been conscripted. 


At the end of 1940 the total number of Europeans in some form of military 
service was 2,332, while the total number of able-bodied male Europeans 
within the prescribed age limits (18-45) was somewhere between 3, and 
4,000. In effect there are no Europeans who are not either in the armed 
forces or in essential occupations. 


African loyalty had also been clearly manifested. 


There are 47,000 Kenya Africans in the East African Military Forces, 
including the Auxiliary Pioneer and Labour Corps. There are 221,000 em- 
ployed in civilian employment outside the Reserves. Therefore, out of a 
total able-bodied Native population of Kenya of some 550,000, some 268,000, 
or 49 per cent., are now employed, as we think, to the best advantage. 


More, however, had become necessary with the extension of the war, both to 
maintain African well-being and to increase war resources. Therefore the Govern- 
ment of Kenya and the Minister had reluctantly thought it their duty to put 
forward a scheme which was “unsuited to normal times, with many difficulties 
and drawbacks, but still, for the moment necessary and essential, of compulsory 
recruitment of African labour”’. 

The Under-Secretary then outlined some of the safeguards in opera- 
tion or planned. The percemees of able-bodied male Africans to be em- 
ployed outside the Reserves would not exceed 55 “except in terrific circums- 
tances’. Though the minimum age would be 16, African schoolboys of 16 would 
be exempted if so recommended by the headmaster of the school; if this provi- 
sion was weak, he would look into the matter again. The rate of wages depended 
on economic conditions. 


As a contribution to the problem, we have now worked out a system of 
guaranteed prices and returns for certain crops. This will give the farmer 
that additional security which he has lacked in the past and this, combined 
with the operation of the minimum wage fixing machinery provided for in 
the Regulations, will ensure that the labourer will obtain his share in any 
general improvement in the economic position. 


The Central bye Board which was being created would be “‘a great ad- 


vance, because in effect it will fix the wages, not of course only for compulsory 
but for voluntary labour’’, and would also fix rations. There was too on the part 
of the Government the determination that there should be ‘‘an adequate inspec- 
torate and that the spirit of the safeguards shall be carried out”’. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, the last ee considered the scheme gravely 
repugnant to people of good will. In Kenya conscription was ‘“‘being imposed 
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on a Native population who have in effect no representation and no power to 
make their voice appreciated, still less listened to and obeyed”’. He hoped the 
safeguards would be observed, “‘but, in any case, I am afraid that no safeguard 
imposed under such conditions as I have described can at best be very adequate”’.! 

The Kenya scheme followed proposals of a Committee instructed by the 
Government of Kenya on 18 November 1941 to advise “‘whether in present 
circumstances any measure of legal compulsion is necessary or desirable in order 
to ensure the supply of labour for the maintenance of production and essential 
services, and if so, in what form and subject to what conditions it should be 


introduced’’.? 
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Waces, Hours or Work, AND HoLIpAys IN THE UNITED STATES 
UNIFICATION OF FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The appointment of Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator 
of the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act in the United States, as 
Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, involves 
the unification of the Public Contracts Division and the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Federal Department of Labor, since Mr. 
Walling will now serve as Administrator of both Acts and will be 
the responsible Chief of both Divisions. 


Mr. Walling explained in an interview that for the time being the two Divi- 
sions would maintain their separate identities, though, as the Public Contracts 
Division is not a statutory agency, it may eventually be abolished and its func- 
tions transferred to the Wage and Hour Division. In the meantime the follow- 
ing steps are being taken to co-ordinate the work of the two Divisions: 















(1) Regulations governing the employment of learners at sub-minimum 
wages are to be made applicable under both laws; 

(2) Minimum wage determinations under the Walsh-Healey Act which 
provide a rate lower than that required by wage order under the Fair Labor 


Standards Act are to be adjusted upwards; ; 
(3) Inspectors are to be trained to make simultaneous investigations for 


violations of both laws. 


These adjustments, it may be noted, had already been partially achieved by 
independent action of the two agencies. eS 















STATEMENTS OF PoLicy 


The hearings conducted by the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives on the Smith Bill 
(HR-6790), which would, among other things, eliminate graduated 
overtime payments for work on naval contracts‘, have enabled 
spokesmen for the Government and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations respectively to define their policy in regard to the 
provisions at present in force under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1938, whereby overtime at the rate of time and a half must be 
paid for weekly hours in excess of 40. 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 26 Mar. 1942, cols. 2199-2227. 
~ 2Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. Report of the Commitice appointed to inquire into the 
question of the introduction of conscription of African labour for essential services (Nairobi, 1942). 

3 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, No. 10, 9 Mar. 1942. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 570. Further consideration 
of the Bill was subsequently postponed indefinitely. 
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Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, testified as 


follows: 


While HR-6790 proposes to modify or abolish certain labour laws and 
standards, and to set profit limitations, only in relation to naval construction, 
it would obviously affect the entire war production effort and must, therefore, 
be considered in general as well as in specific terms. I believe everyone will 
agree that we must consider this or any similar proposal from just one view- 
point: Will it help or hinder our effort to get war production at maximum 
speed and in maximum volume? I shall discuss the provisions of this Bill, 
therefore, with only that criterion in mind. 

First, as to its provisions regarding the 40-hour week. The present law 
does not prevent men from working more than 40 hours per week. It has 
not set the pattern for the length of the work week in our war industries. 
It governs wages rather than the hours in which a man may work. To abolish 
the 40-hour week law would not in my opinion bring any greater production 
or more sustained effort in war industry. On the contrary, I believe that such 
action would have a harmful effect on war production. 

The average war worker has of course been getting time and one-half for 
all hours worked per week in excess of 40. Our national wage structure has 
been adjusted to that fact. Most war contracts are drawn with that fact in 
mind—and where they are not, the use of escalator clauses prevents the 
time-and-one-half rate from operating as a drag on extension of the work 
week. If we now abolish the 40-hour week by law, we do not gain one hour 
of additional work in our war industries; but naturally we create a widespread 
demand for increases in wage rates, throw the entire wage structure out of 
adjustment, and remove an important incentive for labour to shift from non- 
essential industries into war production jobs. In addition, we would in my 
opinion make labour relations in general worse rather than better. 

The payment of double time for Saturday, Sunday, and holiday work is 
a different matter, which has no relation to the 40-hour week as such. What 
we are after is round-the-clock use of all available machinery, attained through 
the operation of 8-hour shifts. I am in accord with the principle that the 
worker should regularly have one day off in seven; where emergency requires 
him to work on that seventh day I believe he should be paid overtime. But 
where his regular schedule of six days’ work calls upon him to work on Satur- 
day, on Sunday, or on a holiday, I do not believe that overtime should be 
paid for those days. It is the seventh day’s work that should get overtime, 
not the Saturday, Sunday, or the holiday. 

I believe that this practice of demanding premium pay for week-end and 
holiday work has in many cases slowed up war production. Yet I do not 
believe that we should try to correct this situation by act of Congress. I 
believe that we can gain a general suspension of this provision through volun- 
tary action on the part of our responsible labour leaders; where that proves 
impossible, I can see no reason why the problem cannot be solved by the 
War Labor Board. I would not seek a remedy via legislative action unless 
both of those moves should fail. 


In the course of his evidence Mr. Nelson also stated that “in the highly 
strategic machine tool industry, for instance, workers are putting in an ave 
of 55 hours per week. In shipbuilding the average is around 48 hours, and in 
aircraft it is approximately 49.” 

Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, after citing additional figures on 
this latter point, also stated that, if the war industries surveyed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in January 1942 had paid straight time only, their wage bill 
would have been reduced by 7 per cent., but their total costs would have been 
only 3 per cent. less. 

Mr. William P. Witherow, testifying for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, expressed the opinion that, taking industry as a whole, the elimination 
of the overtime provisions is far less important than several other measures 
suggested in Bills before the Committee. On the other hand he pointed out that 
he could not reconcile the spirit of a law designed to encourage employment for 
more than 40 hours a week with a demand for all-out war production. ‘There 
could be no doubt”’, he declared, ‘that in a number of borderline cases the extra 
cost of overtime is a sufficient deterrent to keep production on a 40-hour week.” 
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Mr. William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor (A.F. 
of L.), quoted the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the effect that, of 650 employers 
who answered a questionnaire on the effect of overtime pay on production, 648 
stated that it had none. Mr. Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (C.1.0.) asserted that the purpose of the Smith Bill was not 
to increase production but to reduce wages, which, if accomplished, could not 
fail to lessen the willingness of employees to put in long hours of work. 


Policy of the War Production Board concerning Holidays. 


On 16 April 1942, in response to numerous ve me from industry and from 
labour, Mr. Nelson set forth the official War Production Board policy in regard 
to holidays in wartime. His statement was as follows: 


Experience here and abroad is indicating that the worker, even when 
stimulated by the urgency of the Allied war situation, cannot work long 
hours and maintain peak output indefinitely. We know that he benefits in 
peacetime from an annual vacation. After the extensive overtime and the 
added emotional strain of the war effort, we can be sure some rest period this 
year is going to prove doubly effective in the restoration of his energy and 
determination. 

In planning the vacation programme in 1942, it is particularly necessary 
in each plant that American industry show its ingenuity in securing the 
vacation benefits without paying a counterbalancing cost in productive hours 
lost. This can be accomplished by doing work ahead in the departments 
affected, by further overtime of the workers not on vacation, by a special pro- 
ae oe of training substitutes for those workers scheduled to go on vacation, 

y the spreading of the vacations over the whole year in those sections where 
this is possible and spreading them evenly over the full May-through- 
September period in those sections where the greatest vacation benefits are 
secured in summer. 

I am depending upon American industry to embrace the vacation oppor- 
tunity, and solve its accompanying problem, in a way that will not let our 
current output suffer and yet will fortify our working force for the still greater 
accomplishments the President’s programme demands. Under no circum- 
stances can the desire or need for vacations be permitted to excuse any shut- 
down of any department of any war production plant. 


Voluntary Renunciation by Labour Spokesmen of Double Pay for Saturday, Sunday 
and Holiday Work. 


Leaders of both the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. voluntarily pledged their unions 
to give up double-time pay for work on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, in 
simultaneous statements issued on 24 March 1942. 

The Presidents of the two organisations, speaking for the ten million members 
in their affiliated unions, declared that these days would be treated like any other 
day of the week insofar as overtime payments were concerned unless they were 
the seventh consecutive days of any individual’s work week. 

This policy will not only be followed in new agreements, but the recommenda- 
tion will be made to all unions that they negotiate for an abrogation of the double- 
eae _—— in all existing collective bargaining contracts, the two leaders 

eclared. 

The A.F. of L. announcement stated that Mr. Green had assured President 
Roosevelt that the new policy would be followed and that it had already been in 
effect for some time in shipbuilding and construction. 

“This is my understanding of what the President and Donald Nelson wanted”, 
Mr. Murray declared. “I do what my Government asks me to do.’”! 


Two Srupizs on WartTImME Hours oF WorK 


Two studies recently made in the United States, by the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Federal Department of Labor and by 
the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University respect- 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, Nos. 10, 13 and 14, 9 and 30 Mar. and 6 Apr. 1942; Victory 
(official weekly bulletin of the 7, in the Office for Emergency Management), Vol. 3, No. 13, 
31 Mar. 1942. Press Release, B 917. 
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ively, both reach the conclusion that a considerable proportion of 
employers in war industries have extended the working week of 
individual employees beyond the limits of maximum efficiency. 


The Princeton study! is an analysis of reports from 140 large companies, 
employing a total of more than 2,000,000 workers, as to the optimum? adjust- 
ment of hours per worker for maximum production in the opinion of employers. 


Its findings are as follows: 


(1) Optimum hours of work are approximately 8 per day and 48 per week. 
, (2) Both opinion and experience indicate a lower optimum for women than 
or men. 

(3) Workers need one day of rest in seven. 

(4) In any upward change in hours, special attention should be given to 
attendance and safety. 

(5) The need for longer hours should be made clear to employees, and the 
result in terms of productivity given to them regularly. 

(6) In determining optimum hours for maximum productivity, the length of 
the emergency period must be considered. 


The study shows that the first unfavourable signs to appear upon the length- 
ening of the working week are, in order, absence from work, increased frequency 
of accidents, and a fall in productivity. 

According to the opinions collected, the factors in determining the optimum 
number of hours of work are: physical effort required, intensity of work, physical 
capacity of workers, adequacy of lunch and rest periods, employee attitudes on 
the need for long hours and interest in the job and compensation, convenience 
of transportation, and the supply of available workers. 

The following summary of opinions of executives in 128 companies as to the 
optimum weekly hours of work for male production employees is given. 








pan ha a Number of Percentage of 
per mame companies companies 
40 12 9.4 
44 - 45 6 4.7 
48 69 53.9 
48 - 50 13 10.1 
52 — 55 13 10.1 
56 5 3.9 
58 2 1.6 
60 8 6.3 

















For women there was general agreement that the working week should be shorter, 
limited to five or five and one-half days if possible. 


The report concludes: 


Industry has recognised that optimum hours must be set in terms of 
months and years, rather than on the basis of a few weeks’ production. 
Although the immediate situation may require maximum production from 
workers already employed, the probable duration of the war makes it im- 
perative for American industry to hire and train additional workers just as 
quickly as possible to permit the reduction of weekly hours to a level that can 
be maintained effectively by the majority of our workers. The consensus of 
opinion based on American experience under American conditions of work 
is that this level is approximately 48 hours a week. The conclusion which 
must be drawn is that the training programmes for war industry must be 
tremendously enlarged and accelerated. 


1 Princeron University, Inpusrriat Reiations SecTion: Optimum Hours of Work in War 
Production (Princeton, N.J., 1942; $.75). f 

2 The term “optimum work week” is used to mean the number of work hours per week which 
results in the greatest productivity per hour. 
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The Wage and Hour Division’s study furnishes figures on the actual length 
of the working week in war plants. 

The Division cites figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to show that 
the length of the week of most employees in basic war industries was well above 
40 hours in January 1942. The longest week was in the machine tool accessory 
industry, where 96 per cent. of all workers covered by the survey worked 
an average of 56 hours a week. 

The Division’s data on the proportion of employees working more than 40 
hours a week in 15 war industries follow. The first column shows the percentage 
of wage earners working over 40 hours per week, and the second gives the average 
number of overtime hours worked by employees who worked more than 40 hours. 





Per cent. Average overtime 
Industry working over hours by over- 
40 hours time workers 





Machine tool accessories 
Locomotives 

Shipbuilding 

Copper mining 

Ordnance (explosives, etc.) 
Brass, bronze, copper 
Engines (except aero) 
Electrical machinery 
Secondary ordnance (misc.) 
Aluminium manufactures 
Trucks 

Cars, electric and steam railway 
Blast furnaces 

Smelting and refining 
Chemicals 


PAK KR SNP POON NNN O 

















These figures are held by the Division to prove that the restrictions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, have not kept employers from working their 
employees more than 40 hours a week where longer hours are necessary. The 
report continues: 


As a matter of fact, it is quite possible that excessive hours of work consti- 
tute as important a problem as under-utilisation of man-power. The overtime 
being worked in some plants is so extensive that we are in serious danger of 
repeating the mistake that Great Britain made after Dunkirk, when hours 
were extended to 60 and 70 a week. Output actually fell off instead of in- 
creasing, and Britain was finally forced to reduce hours of work as a means 
of achieving greater production. 

With so much discussion of the 40-hour week, it is not often realised that 
substantial numbers of our workers in the war industries are working 50, 60, 
and even 70 hours a week. The situation is apparently the worst in the 
machine tool industry, where 28.1 per cent. of the plants had an average 
work week for each worker of 60 hours or more, while 11.9 per cent. of the 
plants had an average work week of 64 hours or more. Excessive hours were 
also common in the shipbuilding industry. 

At least one-eighth of the wage earners (167,000 workers) surveyed in im- 
portant defence industries in January worked in establishments in which 
they averaged 54 hours or more of actual work, which means at least 56 
hours of scheduled work. Of this number about 40 per cent. were working 
in excess of 60 scheduled hours. It seems clear that these hours are beyond 
any optimum work week even when measured on a weekly basis without 
regard to production over a period of time. A programme of reduced hours 
designed to increase production is badly needed in a substantial number of 
war plants.! 


+ Wage ond Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, No, 13, 30 Mar, 1942, pp. 232-233. 
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THE RESTORATION OF PRE-WAR TRADE PRACTICES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


The necessity during the war to depart from certain trade 
practices with regard to employment has been experienced in 
several countries, but in many cases the parties immediately con- 
cerned would welcome some assurance that the former trade 
practices will be restored once the war is over. In Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland the restoration of pre-war trade practices 
has now been assured by an Act of 26 February 1942, the main 
provisions of which are summarised below. 


The Act defines a trade practice, in relation to an undertaking or branch of 
an undertaking, as “‘any rule, practice or custom (whether obtaining by virtue 
of contracts of employment or otherwise) observed in the undertaking or branch 
with respect to the class or classes of persons to be or not to be employed therein, 
or with respect to the conditions of employment, hours of work or working con- 
ditions of the persons or any class of the persons so employed”’. 

It provides that where any trade practice obtaining immediately before 
the war in any undertaking has been departed from, the employer shall be under 
an obligation to restore or permit restoration of the trade practice before the 
expiration of two months from the time the war ends, and to maintain or permit 
the maintenance of the trade practice for eighteen months from the end of the 
war or from the date on which restoration is effected, whichever is the later. 
In undertakings which began to be carried on during the war, the trade practices 
to be restored are those which prevailed in undertakings carried on before the 
war in circumstances most nearly analogous to those of the undertakings in 
question. Moreover, any trade practice which was followed in an undertaking 
on 30 April 1939, and was departed from after that date but before the beginning 
of the war in pursuance of an agreement between an organisation of employers 
and a trade union with a view to accelerating war production, is to be restored 
in the same manner as if it had obtained immediately before the war and had 
been departed from during the war. 

The obligation to restore pre-war trade practices may be either modified or 
waived by agreement between employers’ and workers’ organisations, on condi- 
tion that an opportunity of making representations with respect to the terms 
of the agreement is given to every trade union which was a party to the original 
agreement in virtue of which the trade practices had been departed from. 

Any dispute connected with the employer’s obligation to restore pre-war 
trade practices may be referred to the Minister of Labour and National Service 
by the organisation of employers or the trade union which usually takes part 
in the settlement of the wages and conditions of work in the trade or industry 
concerned. If the Minister is of the opinion that suitable provisions for the 
settlement of the dispute already exist by virtue of any agreement between the 
parties, the matter is dealt with accordingly. If, on the other hand, the Minister 
considers that no such provisions exist, he must either refer the dispute to a 
special arbitration tribunal composed of one or more persons, or take such other 
steps as he deems expedient. 

It will be the duty of the special arbitration tribunal to define precisely the 
nature of the trade practice to be restored and to state the steps which the em- 
ployer should take in order to discharge his obligation in relation to the practice; 
and it may order the payment to any ta des wae sum he would have received 
if the trade practice had been o 

Any employer who fails to pens with the award of the arbitration tribunal 
will be liable to a fine not exceeding £50. If after having been convicted he con- 
tinues to contravene the award, he becomes liable to a fine not exceeding £50 
for each day on which the contravention is continued.! 


WarTIME Hours oF WorRK AND THEIR EFFECTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AN INVESTIGATION BY THE INDUSTRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH BoaRD 


The Industrial Health Research Board in Great Britain has 
published the results of an investigation made in a number of 


1 Restoration of Pre-War Trade Practices Act, 1942, 
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munition factories during the period from the outbreak of war 
until the end of June 1941. 


As the report points out: 


The problem of maximum production by the human being is not the 
simple proportion sum of “if one unit of work is done in one eer by one 
man, then 12 units of work will be done by him in 12 hours’”’. The idea of 
man as a machine dies hard; but even machines cannot be worked indefinitely 
without attention. Still less can the human being. For maximum industrial 
production there must be a regular flow of material, the machines must be 
in perfect working order and the worker of the machine must be in good 
health. For good health he needs at least adequate food, regular sleep, regular 
periods of leisure and reasonable conditions at work. Wartime, judging by 
this war and the last, tends to obscure these truths. Since the human being 
is not a machine he has the power to “rise above himself’’, to make himself 
by force of will produce more work than is his ordinary maximum. Hence 
the amazing success of emergency efforts. Unfortunately, industry often 
fails to acknowledge the extraordinary effort as extraordinary, and complains 
when the extraordinary gives place to the ordinary, or below ordinary. 


The report accordingly sets out the results of an investigation that had for 
its main problem a study of the time lost through sickness, injury, and absence 
without permission; it also includes data on hours of work and on output in rela- 
tion to these hours, and finally a short study of labour wastage. 

Facilities for examining the question were at first restricted to a few Govern- 
ment factories, but later others controlled by the Ministry of Supply were in- 
cluded. More recently additional facilities were provided, and the investigation 
at the time when the report was compiled covered 50 factories representing ap- 
proximately 200,000 workers. 

The Board draws special attention to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
data, in an appropriate form, for the conduct of such an enquiry. 


Throughout this enquiry the lack or unsuitability of records was a severe 
handicap. Thus in most factories the records cover only the normal working 
week of 47 hours and take no account of absenteeism during overtime. Some 
include in their records absenteeism however short; others ignore all less than 
one whole day, and some only note sickness absenteeism of three or more 


days. 
The Board's general conclusions are as follows: 


(1) The results of this enquiry show that the time lost by factory workers 
through sickness, injury, and absence without permission, when undisturbed 
by extraneous factors, varied with the weekly hours of work. It was usually 
low when the hours of work were less than 60 per week, but increased as the 
hours increased up to 75. 

(2) The findings suggest that, over an extended period, the weekly hours 
of work should generally not exceed 60 to 65 for men and 55 to 60 for women. 

(3) In all the groups the workers were stimulated to an increased output 
after the collapse of France, and although it was physiologically impossible 
to maintain the maximum level reached, output in nearly every case has 
since remained above the previous level. 

(4) The beneficial effects of a reduction in excessive hours of work, to- 
gether with the inauguration of staggered holidays, were reflected in an in- 
crease in the rate of working afterwards. 

(5) Labour wastage varied considerably from one factory to another. 
Some of the conditions leading to a high rate were the employment of women 
unaccustomed to factory work, or married women whose domestic responsi- 
bilities prevented satisfactory adjustment to factory life; difficulties of 
shopping and getting suitable meals, and the problem of transport, were 
important in this connection. 

(6) Women, on the whole, lost more time than men, for reasons such as 
those given in the previous section. 

(7) In conclusion, when it is remembered that many workers lived far 
from the factories, and had to face air raids when travelling to and from 
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work; that some had lost their homes and had to sleep in improvised shelters; 
and that often they had to wait outside in the cold and rain because of in- 
adequate transport arrangements, the time-keeping of the factory personnel 
studied deserves high praise.* 


INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY Factory INSPECTORS 


The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the 
year 1940? contains a section on hours of employment (of women 
and young persons, the hours of work of adult males not being 
regulated by the Factories Act) compiled by Miss F. Isabel Taylor, 
Deputy Chief Inspector. 


It is ne to compare the following extracts from this section with the 
above-mentioned findings of the Industrial Health Research Board: 


With the withdrawal of the Expeditionary Force from France and the 
imperative need to make good the consequent losses of material, the situa- 
tion changed. For the next two months little heed was paid to formalities 
in connection with Emergency Orders. The inspectors were overwhelmed 
with enquiries and demands for help and advice in fixing schemes of hours 
and they were able to do much to keep the hours within reasonable limits. 
But in some cases their advice was of no avail and the weekly total hours 
worked by men and women, and even in a few cases by young persons, reached 
extravagant proportions. After July was over the hours of employment of 
protected persons were brought under control again and the hours authorised 
(and indeed the hours asked for by managements) in individual cases were 
usually well within the limits provided for in the General Emergency Order 
for Engineering and certain cher classes of works, which had been issued in 
the latter part of June. 

The interlude during which the customary control of the hours of women 
and young persons was relaxed was brief, but the inclination towards lon 
hours of work and towards working on seven days of the week still sanaianed 
to some extent in the case of adult men, whose hours are not regulated. The 
inspectors in their reports cite many examples of the effects of the long hours 
and absence of a day of rest on production and absenteeism, and also give 
some striking examples of beneficial reductions of hours. 

One firm who had worked a 54-day week changed over to a 7-day week, 
with total working hours in excess of 60. After four weeks there were obvious 
signs of flagging and, to combat this, work was omitted on every fourth 
week-end. This brought improvement and after a time the output was no 
more than it had been originally. They reverted to the 54-day week and 
* output went down slightly, but gradually pulled up again to the original 

gure. 
Owing to enemy action in a factory it became necessary to cut down 
the hours of work since the blackout had been damaged and work could only 
proceed during daylight. Previously the working week had been 60 hours 
for men and 58 for women. These hours were reduced to 52 for both men and 
women, which involved a net loss of 400 hours a week. In a fortnight pro- 
duction had reached the original level. 

In a factory in which some 650 men and 100 women are employed, the 
men worked for 64 hours a week spread over seven days for a considerable 
period. Absenteeism records showed that often as many as 100 workers were 
absent on any particular day. It was decided to reduce the hours to 56 and 
to stop work on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. Absenteeism was halved 
at once and is steadily declining and the output has not suffered. 

In a factory in which males only were engaged, those over 18 were em- 
ployed for weekly periods of from 72 to 84 hours and in some cases no day 
off was allowed over long periods. Absenteeism increased and frequently on 
any one day from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the persons employed were 
absent. The firm decided to reduce the hours to 56 and to give a week-end 
break between 12 noon on Saturday and 7 a.m. on Monday. The absenteeism 


1 Mepica, ResEARCH Counc, INDUSTRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH Boarp: Hours of Work, 
Lost ane y gone Wastage, Emergency Report No. 2 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942). 
md. \ 
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became almost negligible. The workers had thought that their wages would 
decline, but this was not so and production actually increased. 

It was probably a similar experience which prompted the manager of 
one works to sum up the situation with the suggestion that “‘working seven 
days means six days’ production for eight days’ pay’’. On the other hand, it 
should be recorded that one firm, who have several large factories in different 

arts of the country in which the hours of work averaged about 60 over a 
ong period and in which during the summer months individuals worked for 
seven days in the week, maintain that the man-hour output of the factories 
has not suffered but that, on the contrary, it continues to rise. 


As regards the hours worked after the emergency period of the spring and 
summer of 1940, the Report supplies the following information: 


When the control of hours of women and young persons was resumed, 
there remained the problem of securing, where desirable, seven days’ pro- 
duction from the plant while still ensuring to each worker one day’s holiday 
in the week. Various local schemes for week-end volunteers were tried, in 
some few cases with success, but the more usual method was the adoption of 
a rota system. Such systems are not new in industry and have always been 
used in connection with some of the continuous processes. There are many 
varieties of rotas and they work very successfully in places where sufficient 
labour can be obtained. 

The first effect of the systematic bombing was a reduction in the number 
of night shifts. In some cases two day shifts between the hours of 6 a.m. 
and 10 or 11 p.m. were substituted for the day and night shift. However, 
this reaction to the bombing was short-lived and the night shifts were quickly 
resumed, but the hours in some cases were altered to enable the workpeople, 
so far as possible, to get to and from the factory before the bombing started. 
Mealtimes were shortened and the working week, even if it were only 48 
hours, was spread evenly over six or seven days instead of 54%. In the depths 
of the winter when darkness lasted for some 15 hours out of the 24, the workers 
were willing to give up their Saturday afternoon and even their Sunday, 
provided that they could get home before the bombing got fairly under way, 
and notwithstanding the strong objections to seven-day working this was 
authorised in a number of cases in midwinter subject to the total weekly 
hours being moderate. 

At the end of the year a return was made by the inspectors in regard 
to the “‘permissions’’ to operate under the General Emergency Order which 
they had given. This gives a fair picture of the hours during which women 
and young persons over 16 were employed in munitions or other important 
work during the latter part of the year. Out of a total of 5,493 factories 
holding such permissions, in only 171 was a system of three shifts asked for, 
and in only 282 a system of two short day shifts. In the remainder, either 
a single day shift or a system of day and night shifts was allowed and the 
total weekly hours varied between 48 and 54 in 1,585 of these factories. In 
1,027 the total was either 55 or 56, and in 2,428 it was over 56, but did not, 
of course, exceed 60. In the case of young persons under 16 the maximum 
weekly total of hours that has been allowed is 48. 

In addition to the “permissions’’ granted under the General Emergency 
Order for engineering and certain other classes of works, individual Orders 
were in force at the end of the year in 158 other engineering works permitting 
slight variations of the schemes of hours allowed by the General Order. In- 
dividual Orders were also in force at the end of the year in 907 factories 
engaged in other industries, the principal of which were textiles, 285; food 
and drink, 61; clothing, 45; rubber, 40; paper and cardboard, 38; glass, 33; 
hosiery, 25; hospital equipment and surgical dressings, 15; anti-gas respira- 
tors, 9; and 356 factories engaged in miscellaneous industries. In 192 of 
these factories young persons under 16 years of age were employed for more 
than 44 but not more than 48 hours per week. 


LaBourR CONDITIONS IN FI 


The first Annual Report! has been published of the Industrial 
Relations Officer of the Government of Fiji. The Report is to the 





1 Fiji Council Paper, No. 17, 1941—F. 36/70. 
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end of 1940 only, but, supplemented by certain newer items of 
information, it may be said to give a picture of the labour situation 
in this British Colony up to the time of the extension of the war 
to the Pacific. 


General Situation. 


The estimated population of Fiji at the end of 1940 was 220,787, including 
104,872 indigenous Fijians and 98,113 Indian immigrants.' In the early days 
of colonisation the self-sufficiency of the Fijians made it necessary to look else- 
where for labour. At first workers were recruited from the Pacific islands. Later, 
as the sugar industry developed, a regular supply of indentured immigrants from 
India was introduced by the Government. The arrangement with the Govern- 
ment of India provided for repatriation after 10 years’ residence, but an increas- 
ing number of immigrants elected to remain. This system of indentured labour 
ceased in 1916, and in 1920 the then remaining indentures were cancelled, mark- 
ing the end of long-term contract labour in the colony. 

After the termination of their indenture the majority of the Indian immigrants 
preferred to lease land from the Fijians rather than to continue working for 
wages. A new shortage of labour resulted. This shortage, combined with the 
increased cost of free labour, rapidly forced European planters out of the sugar 
industry. An interesting and successful experiment in colonial production was 
then undertaken by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. This Company 
parcelled out estates on lease in blocks of 10 acres each to Indian farmers, pro- 
vided guidance in sugar production and organised milling operations. The 
Report claims that this change-over from the production of sugar by wage 
labourers to a system of peasant production under expert guidance was an achieve- 
ment of which both the company and the colony are justly proud and that the 
comparative freedom of Fiji from industrial unrest can be attributed largely to 
the fact that the mass of the people are peasants rather than wage earners. 

The indigenous Fijian population still clings to its communal conduct of life, 
but it can no longer be said that money has no essential place in the economy. 
Though many Fijians supply this need from the sale of their produce, the majority 
hire themselves out for wages for a portion of each year. There is also a growing 
number in regular employment in the urban and mining centres. 


Wages and Cost of Living. 

A 1935 Ordinance enables the Government to fix minimum wage rates. It 
seems, however, that the Government has not yet defined a consistent policy 
in this respect. The Report records that, in the absence of general unemploy- 
ment, no action has as yet been taken under the Ordinance and that wages have 
been allowed to find their own levels. Under the Fijian Labour Ordinance, 1895, 
a minimum wage for a task was prescribed, but this provision was repealed in 
1940 on the ground, according to the Report, partly that the plight of copra 
planters had forced them to discharge most of their labour and partly that the 
existence of the Minimum Wage Ordinance rendered a separate provision re- 
dundant. The Report also states that in practice in recent years the minimum 
provided by the 1895 Ordinance had always been exceeded and that, since the 
provision was deleted, labour had not been willing to accept lower rates. 

A cost-of-living index had not been compiled at the time of the submission of 
the Report. It was known, however, that the cost had increased for all races 
since the outbreak of war, though only moderately in respect of those whose 
diet consists predominantly of local foodstuffs. The Sugar Refining Company 
had increased the wages of its less highly paid labourers by 2d. a aay: here 
had been no increase to manual workers in the mines, but the Report points out 
that the mining industry pays higher wages than most other industries and 
provides a liberal ration. 

It appears that the wartime difficulties of the peasant producer may increase. 
In late 1941 it was announced that the British Ministry of Shipping was likely 
to have ships available to remove from Fiji only about two-thirds of the season's 
sugar. It has been decided that the Imperial Finance bonus of 3s. 6d. per ton 
of cane would be payable on only approximately two-thirds of the crop. The pay- 
ments, however, would be distributed in an equal proportion to all growers so 
that each would receive 2s. 6d. bonus instead of 3s. 6d.* 


1 For particulars of the conditions of Indian immigrants in the colony, see Jnternational Labour 
Review, Vol. XLII, No. 1, July 1940, pp. 63-65. 
2 The Crown Colonist, Nov. 1941. 
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General Conditions of Employment. 


The workers employed by the mines, the Government, and the refining mills, 
including possibly 75 per cent. of the regular wage earners, work a 48-hour week. 
In the copra industry work is usually by task, and the task is defined by law 
as what can be performed by an ordinary able-bodied Fijian in 6 hours of diligent 
work. When work is by time a 9-hour day and a 50-hour week are laid down as 
maxima. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation was passed in 1940, to come into force 
on 1 March 1941. This Ordinance provides that, subject to exceptions to the 
definition of ‘“‘workman”’, it shall be applied to employments set out in a schedule 
to the Ordinance, which may be varied by resolution of the Legislative Council. 
The existing schedule enumerates 19 employments, including mining, manufac- 
tures, building work, and railway employment, but not including agriculture. 


Trade Unions. 

The Report points out that, in a colony where the mass of the ple are 
not wage earners but agriculturists, organisation in industry is not likely to be 
confined to employers and employees. Indian labourers’ organisations have 
from time to time been formed but have been dissolved after a short existence. 
In 1937 cane growers of the western and central districts formed a farmers’ 
association, which now appears to be well established and to comprise about 80 
per cent. of all growers in those districts. In 1940, during a dispute with the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company on the method of calculating the price of cane, 
this association took an active part in organising the representation of growers, 
in securing an early resumption of work after conciliation efforts by the Govern- 
ment, and in laying a basis for collective bargaining. 

Since the publication of the Report of the Industrial Relations Officer, the 
Government of Fiji has enacted two Ordinances to make provision for the forma- 
tion, registration and regulation of industrial associations and for the investiga- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes.! 


Hours OF WorK IN AUSTRALIA 
SHor Ciosinc Hours In WARTIME 


National Security Regulations were issued in Australia on 16 
December 1941, providing that, with few exceptions, all shops or 
premises in which goods are offered or exposed for sale, which will 
thus include warehouses, shall close not later than 6 p.m. 


The Regulations do not disturb the closing time of all general shops (grocers, 
drapers, ironmongers, furniture, radio, etc.) in respect of closing times already 
effective before 6 p.m., but on the late shopping night all such p Bow must close 
at 6 p.m. In addition, flower shops, confectioners Tae such), tobacconists, must 
all close at 6 p.m. Shops for the sale of petrol, oil and motor accessories must 
close at 6 p.m. on all days where a later closing hour was previously observed. 

Where a shop is conducted for the primary purpose of supplying medical or 
chemical requisites, cordials, fruit, vegetables, or any other food or foodstuffs 
of a perishable nature and is appropriately classified as such, it is to close in 
accordance with the times operating prior to the Regulations. In such case no 
goods, other than those the —— of which is the primary purpose for which 
the shop is conducted, may be sold after the above closing times and the pro- 
hibited goods must be partitioned off and locked so as to be inaccessible after 
6 p.m. or other earlier closing time fixed for the sale of such goods.? 


SUSPENSION OF HOLIDAYS OWING TO THE WAR CRISIS 


Regulations under the National Security Act, issued on 16 
December 1941, deal with the observance of public holidays, annual 
leave and leave of absence, during the period from 25 December 
1941 to 3 January 1942. 





1 ~~ Royal Gasetie, 2 Jan. 1942. 
2 The New South Wales Industrial Gasette, Vol. LXIII, Part 3, Dec. 1941, p. 543. 
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Generally the observance or taking of holidays in this period was prohibited, 
except on Christmas Day, Boxing Day and New Year’s Day, notwithstanding 
the provision in any law, award, or agreement regarding holidays in this period. 

here an employee was entitled to leave with pay and by reason of the 
regulation he did not receive such leave, he is entitled to be paid such sum as 
would have been payable to him if he had taken the leave. Where the leave 
is not required to be granted within any specified period, it is to be credited to the 
employee, and to be granted as soon as practicable after a date specified by the 
Minister. Disputes arising by reason of deferment of leave are to be determined 
by a judge of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court.* 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


FORTHCOMING INTER-AMERICAN SocraL SEcuRITY CONFERENCE 


An account has been given in these pages of the formation of 
an Inter-American Committee on Social Security after a pre- 
liminary meeting at Lima, Peru, in December 1940.2 Since that 
meeting, at which ten countries were represented, there have been 
important additions to the Committee, in particular from Canada 
and Uruguay. 

This initiative in the field of inter-American social security 
collaboration has now led to the convening of an Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security, which all the countries of America 


are being invited to attend. On the invitation of the Chilean 
Government, the Conference will be held at Santiago de Chile 
from 10 to 16 September 1942. It has been convened, on behalf 
of the Inter-American Committee on Social Security and in colla- 
boration with the International Labour Office, by the Chilean 
Government through the Minister of Health, Social Welfare and 
Social Assistance, Dr. Escudero. 


The agenda of the Conference, prepared after consultation with the members 
of the Inter-American Committee on Social Security, includes the following 
items: 


(1) Extension of social insurance coverage to agricultural workers, to the 
self-employed, and to domestic servants; 

(2) Efficacy and economy of medical and pharmaceutical benefits in health 
insurance plans; 

(3) Administration of cash disability benefits. 


At the request of the Chilean Government and the Organising Committee 
which it has set up for the Conference, the following items have been added: 


(4) Protection of public health through social insurance; social insurance re- 
lations with sanitation and social assistance; 

(5) Organisation of a uniform system of vital statistics on etiological bases; 

(6) Continuity of social welfare: social insurance as a unit, or financial and 
benefits system providing for continuity as between the different kinds of insur- 
ance institutions; financial system best suited to the scope of insurance. 


For each question the Conference will have before it a report which will 
serve as a basis for discussion; delegates may also submit memoranda on ques- 
tions of immediate interest in the field of social insurance and social welfare. 


1 Ibid., p. 540. 
2Cf, International Lobour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 105. 
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It is expected that the Conference will bring together delegates of the central 
administrations and departments concerned, as well as delegates from the social 
insurance and social welfare institutions and funds, whether they are Govern- 
ment, employers’, or workers’ members of boards of management or officials 
belonging to the administrative, technical, or medical staff of the insurance 
and welfare institutions. 

On the invitation of the Chilean Government, the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office has decided to be represented at the Conference by 
a tripartite delegation composed as follows: Government group, Mr. Paul van 
Zeeland, former Prime Minister of Belgium; Employers’ group, Mr. Henry I. 
Harriman, President of the New England Power Association; Workers’ group, 
Mr. Robert J. Watt, international representative of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The reports on the items on the Conference agenda will be communicated to 
the central departments and institutions concerned by the International Labour 
Office and the Organising Committee of the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security (address: case postale 13,380, Santiago de Chile). 

In order that delegates may be posted on the most recent developments in 
the various countries, the International Labour Office has just published an 
international survey, entitled Approaches to Social Security. 

At a time when the war is forcing every country to utilise to the utmost all 
its man-power and material resources, and when social security services are being 
called upon to make a supreme effort to preserve and strengthen the health and 
industrial capacity of the workers and their families, it is thought that the Inter- 
American Conference will afford a unique opportunity to develop immediate, 
practical collaboration between Governments and the institutions for social 
insurance and social welfare and to draw up a permanent programme of action. 


SocraL WELFARE IN MExIco 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A TECHNICAL COUNCIL 


In January 1942 the Mexican Ministry of Labour, with the 
approval of the President of the Republic, decided to set up a 
Technical Social Welfare Council, on a tripartite basis, in order 
to protect the human factor of production by preventing industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. For this purpose the Executive 
Power requested employers and workers to designate their re- 
presentatives, and on 14 February 1942 the Council was established 


in Mexico City. 


At the constituent meeting, at which the Minister of Labour presided, he 
pointed out that the prevention of accidents would mean an economy for the 
undertakings and would avert irreparable damage, and he specified the work 
to be done by the Council with a view to intensifying social welfare and security, 
with the collaboration of all the factors of production. The representatives both 
of employers and of workers offered their full collaboration. 

It will be the first duty of the new Technical Social Welfare Council to study 


the following proposals: 


(a) That the representatives appointed to the safety committees in each 
factory or union should be experts; 

(b) That these committees should remain in office for not less than two years 
in order that they may become accustomed to their duties and have time to work 
out an effective plan; 

(c) That employers and workers should refrain from interfering with the free 
activity of the members of the committees; 

(d) That these committees should be the bodies to make weekly reports on 
their work; 

(e) That each committee should draw up its own rules in conformity with 
the provisions of the Federal Labour Act. 





1 Jdem, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 532. 
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SociaL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME FOR 1942 


The Secretariat of Public Assistance has published its proposals 
for the year 1942, drawing attention to the following as the most 
important points. 


The construction of the Children’s Hospital will be completed. It will have 
600 beds, and in addition to all pediatric services it will undertake puericulture 
and studies of child welfare problems. During the year the Cardiological Institute 
and the Hospital for Chronic Diseases, with 1,100 beds, will be constructed. 
The Government is proposing to meet the demand for hospital treatment by 
establishing an important medical centre comprising: a general hospital for 
traumatology and infectious diseases; a neuro-psychiatric and dental institute; 
two maternity hospitals; policlinics; and a nurses’ home. It is proposed that 
the problem of hospital treatment for the mentally diseased should be organised 
on the outdoor system in rural surroundings. 

Special importance is attached to the programme of maternity and infant 
welfare. A midwifery service will be organised in all the infant welfare centres 
of the Republic, and 15 smaller homes and 61 collective homes will be set up in 
place of the large asylums. This year a new system will be in operation for the 
selection of the children and young persons who are to be given State protection 
in the educational centres and collective homes; account will be taken both of 
the economic position of the parents and of the family history from the moral 
point of view. The provision of meals for school children has been extended and 
it is proposed to extend it still further, two or three meals a day being provided 
instead of one. 

Lastly, in view of the serious shortage of pharmaceutical products, the Govern- 
ment has bought stocks which will be sufficient to meet the most urgent require- 
ments of the medical and hospital institutions under its authority; for 1942, it is 
proposing the large-scale manufacture of medical products.! 


CREATION OF A DEPARTMENT OF SocIAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 
IN PERU 


The President of Peru, by a Decree dated 21 May 1941, has 
approved the creation within the Directorate of Social Assistance 
and Insurance (Ministry of Public Health, Labour and Social 
Insurance) of a Department of Social Assistance Services, to ad- 
minister all such services lying within the competence of the said 
Director, and to propose the organisation of fresh services and the 
extension or reorganisation of those already existing.? 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


MESSAGE FROM THE ANGLO-SovieET TRADE UNION CoMMITTEE 
To WorKERS IN OccuPIED COUNTRIES 


The following message from the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee’, signed by Sir Walter Citrine and Mr. N. M. Shvernik, 
leader of the Russian Trade Union Delegation to Great Britain, 
has been addressed to the working men and women of every 
country under German occupation: 





1 El Popular (Mexico, D.F.), 15 and 16 Feb. 1942. 
2 El Peruano, 5 June 1941. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, Noa. 2, Feb, 1942, p- 213, 
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You can help us in the fight against Hitlerism. Hitler has transformed you 
into slaves in the industries of Germany and other countries. You toil on pain 
of death or savage punishment to produce tanks, planes, guns, and ammunition 
for killing your fellow-workers of the Soviet Union and Great Britain and for the 
destruction of their towns and villages. 

We know that the struggle in which we call upon you to play your part 
demands many sacrifices. We are making them ourselves for your freedom as 
well as our own. Without sacrifice, courage, and endurance in this terrible war, 
freedom cannot be won. 

So, on behalf of 30 million workers by hand and brain organised in Soviet 
and British trade unions, our Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee calls upon 
you to intensify the struggle and to use your strength to hasten the overthrow 
of Hitlerism. The hour is coming when the armed forces of the Allies will come 
to aid you in shaking off the yoke of Hitlerism. 

Work, therefore, in such a way that less and less arms every day should be 
produced for Hitlerite Germany. Do everything you can to slow down the lathes 
and machines. Do what you can to render useless the weapons you are compelled 
to produce for your merciless taskmasters. Make sure that tanks and planes and 
armoured vehicles are so constructed that they will soon go out of order. See 
to it that mines and shells will not explode. Disorganise the railroads. Sabotage 
transport carrying Hitlerite bandits and the ammunition and weapons they use 
against you and us. Destroy everything you can that helps Hitler.* 


MEMORANDUM OF THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR TO 
THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Government of Canada on 27 February 1942 
received a large delegation of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
which, claiming to speak on behalf of a membership of 145,000, 
submitted a memorandum confirming the organisation’s pledge of 
support in the defence of Canada and the United States, but 
stating that the workers of Canada were ‘frankly apprehensive 
of the attitude of the Government towards labour organisation, as 
indicated by the legislative and other activities of the Government 
or its representatives since the war began’”’. 


The memorandum then enumerates a number of matters ‘“‘which have caused 
discontent and irritation among the workers’’, such as the inadequate consulta- 
tion with the National Labour Supply Council; the freezing of wages by Order 
in Council; the refusal of the Government to respect its own labour policy in 
Government-controlled plants; the encouragement given to the formation of 
“company unions’; the passing of an Order in Council facilitating the use of 
troops in labour disputes, etc. It points out that protests have been made by 
the organisation with regard to these matters, ‘‘but they were of no avail”, and 
it urges the Government to adopt a more co-operative policy towards labour 
“in the interests of the war effort and the national welfare’’, following the example 
of Great Britain, the United States, Australia, and New Zealand. 


Action by the Government on the following “important matters’’ is recom- 
mended: 


(1) Adequate representation of labour on Government bodies, including 
industrial councils. 

(2) Establishment of a comprehensive labour policy, under which the right 
to organise and bargain collectively through the union of the workers’ choice 
will be fully protected by the provision of penalties for infringement of that 
right and of machinery for the imposition of such penalties. 

(3) Establishment of a wage policy under which wages and working con- 
ditions will be determined by negotiation between representatives of em- 
omy and organised workers, subject to such control as may be necessary 

y industrial councils. 


1 The Times, 6 Feb. 1942. 
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Among the general recommendations made are the following: 


(1) Extension of the Unemployment Insurance Act to cover all workers 
for whom this is administratively possible; elimination of the $2,000 ceiling 
on insurable occupations; reduction of low-paid workers’ contributions; in- 
creased benefits; benefits to be paid to workers on strike where it can be 
shown that the employer was responsible for the dispute. 

(2) The establishment of a national fuel policy for Canada, thereby en- 
suring a decent annual income to mine workers. 

(3) Amendment of the Defence of Canada Regulations so as to safeguard 
the right of free speech and association. 

(4) The co-ordination of the material and financial resources and the 
man-power of the nation for a maximum war effort and equality of sacrifice. 

(5) Equal pay for equal work for both men and women. 

(6) Vacations with pay for all workers. 

(7) The extension of social security legislation; the increase of old-age 
pensions to $40 per month, and the reduction of the age of eligibility to 60. 

(8) Assistance to the farmers of Canada in obtaining a fair price for their 
products. 

(9) Legislation to outlaw “company unions”. 

(10) Continued support of the League of Nations Society in Canada.! 








1 The Canadian Railway Employees’ Monthly, Mar. 1941. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different coun- 
tries concerning employment and unemployment in general and 
hours of work, which are published in the Review at regular in- 
tervals, brought up to date in accordance with the latest data 


received. 


It has not, however, been possible to bring the statistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 


Figures will be found relating to the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1941. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the January 1942 number of the Review under 
the heading ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received’’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘“‘covering men only”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. 
III. Trade union funds returns. VI. 
1 Daily average during the month. 4 Estimates. 
days of insured workers during the month. 
relief fund statistics. * Since Jan 1937, the 
uly 1932 onwards, including unemployed in 
I. Including casuals. 1 Including agricult 
training centres who were unem: 


Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estim 


ates. 

yed. ‘ Percentage of total possible working 

—— 4 1935, unemployed registered. 7 Public 

week entirely included in the month. * From 

of relief from the welfare offices. ” I-IX and XI. 1 I-VIII and 

14 Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government 
tered the centres. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. L 

III. Trade union funds returns. VI. Official estima insuranc 

1 The monthly figures relate to “the Ist of the following month. * From p oan 1939, including agricultural 
workers. * Local unemployment committees. ‘4 Number of relief funds (Oct. 1939, units). * Compulsory insurance 
in certain cantons, voluntary in a *I-VIII. 7 Average of 11 months. § Up to 1932, numbers of unemployed 
(males) remaining on registers of Government Labour Bureaux. * Excluding persons totally unfit for e 
cor Be eS 4 or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). ™ Since April 1939, numbers of unemployment 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100)! 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, eccidents, etc.). I. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments. ILA) all ee of a given importance. 
IlI.(B) representative ae of ———- w UL (A/B) type B 1 (for the recent period) linked 
toat A seri IV. mates. a mployees. 

1 Eacept ber the series in italics. * ‘Bureau of Tabor st Statistics." **National Industrial Conference Board”. 

“American Federation of Labor.”” § Central Zone. *V 1938. 7 Old territory. * Since XI 1935, including the Saar 

SI-VIL I-VIII. "18 RAF = 100. “IX-XII 1935 = 100. ™ Until 1938, accident t insurance 

statistics; from 1939 extrapolatio erence to unemployment insurance statistics. 4 Since Bohemia- 
Moravia; average for 1939 = 100. “ie I-XI. “Since December 1941: including the armed forces. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
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I. Compulsory social insurance stat. (sickness, accidents, etc.) II. Compulsory unemployment insurance 
statistics. III. Statistics of establishments. III. (A) all establishments of a given importance. III. (B) 
representative sample of establishments. III. (A/B) Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. IV. Estimates. W.Wageearners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Excluding building. *%V 1938. #4 Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of t A of the preceeding period. 

4Old territory. ‘5 Including mines. Since 1937, including the Saar territory. 7 I-ViL. * Including part of trans 

rt, but excluding a large part of building. *I-V. ™‘*Ministry of Corporations”. ‘Fascist Confederation of 
Podustrial Employers”. +I-VI. 
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(a) Indexes of numbers employed (cont.) 
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STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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(b) Indexes of total hours worked 
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I. Compulsory social insurance stat. (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


Statistics. 


III. Statistics of establishments. 


sentative sample of establishments. 


IV. 


Estimates. : Wages 
1 Excluding building. * Including 
4 See footnote, ‘able fi a. 


earners. 


ceding period. 

TIVE *IX 1939 = 100. *C 

glated bythe 1.0. by multiplying 
Old 


territory 
Dart of building. 


4 Since 1 
is ]-V, 


. *Since I-1939, including 
all factories, as defined by Factory Act. 


II. Compulsory unemployment insurance 


III (A) all establishments of a given importance. III (B) repre- 
III (A/B) Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
sS: 


: em 

of B, linked up with statistics of type A of the pre- 

mive* ooo, the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
” Except for series in italics. 1 Cal- 


ployed by an index of hours worked per worker. 4 I-VIII. 
later of suesbers ompie 16 Including part of transport, but excluding a large 

















TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 






























































AMERICA ASIA EuROPE 
United States . 
Canada! Argen- |/ Mexico || Japan Ger- Estonia Fin- France 
tina many” land 
Date B.L.S.* |N.LC.B.4 
Ind., Mi., 
Ind.? Ind.? Ind.? transp., ind., Ind.? Ind. Ind. Ind.*? Ind.? 
com. transp. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week day* weekll day™ ||fortnight|| week™ 

















Number of hours 













































































1929 * * 48.3 49.09 * (9.83)? 46.02 8.18 93.0 * 
1930 * * 43.9 48.46 * * 44.22 8.16 90.8 48.0 
1931 * * 40.4 48.12 * * 42.48 8.05 88.5 46.7 
1932 48.9 38.2 34.8 47.60 * 9. 638 41.46 7.86 90.9 43.7 
1933 48.7 37.8 36.4 47.41 * 9.95 42.96 7.88 92.8 45.3 
1934 49.2 34.5 34.7 45.76 * 9.83 44.58 7.91 94.0 44.7 
1935 48.7 36.5 37.2 45.49 * 9.85 44.46 7.97 93.4 44.5 
1936 48.7 39.1 39.5 45.49 * 9.85 45.54 8.00 93.2 45.7 
1937 48.8 38.6 38.7 45.49 * 9.91 46.08 8.03 93.8 40.2 
1938 46.7 35.5 34.3 45.49 * 9.948 46.50 8.15 93.0 38.7 
1939 — 37.6 37.6 44.50 44.505|| 9.469 46.5817); 8.10 91.5 40.8" 
1940 — 38.0 38.6 —_— 44.275 * * * —_ _— 
1941 —- 40.5 41.2 — — * * * — = 
1940: June * 37.5 38.0 * * * * * * * 
Sept. * 38.8 39.0 * * * * * * bd 
Dec. * 39.8 40.1 * * * * * * 35.6 
1941: Mar. * 40.4 41.2 * a * * * * 36.4 
June * 41.3 41.7 * * * * * * 39.1 
Sept. * 40.9 41.6 * * * * * * — 
Dec. * 41.2 41.6 * * * * * * _ 
1942: Mar. * — — * — * * * * _— 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
1929 * * 100.00 || 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 
1930 * * 90.9 98.7 * * 96.1 99.8 97.6 100.0 
1931 * * 83.6 98.0 * * 92.3 98.4 95.2 97.3 
1932 100.0 100.0 72.0 97.0 * 98.08 90.1 96.1 97.7 91.0 
1933 99.6 99.0 75.4 96.6 * 101.2 93.4 96.3 99.8 94.4 
1934 101.0 90.3 71.8 9%.2 * 100.0 96.9 96.7 101.1 93.1 
1935 99.6 95.6 77.0 92.7 * 100.2 96.6 97.4 100.4 92.7 
1936 99.6 102.4 81.8 92.7 * 100.2 90.9 97.8 100.2 95.2 
1937 99.8 101.0 80.1 92.7 * 100.8 100.1 98.2 100.9 83.8 
1938 95.6 92.9 71.0 92.7 * 101.18 101.0 99.6 100.6 80.6 
1939 — 98.3 77.8 90.7 100.05 96. 3° 101. 2'2 99.0 98.4 85.0" 
1940 _— 99.6 79.9 _ 99.58 * * * — —_ 
1941 — 106.0 85.3 — _ * * * oo — 
1940: June * 98.2 78.7 * * * * * * * 
Sept. * 101.6 80.7 * * * * * * * 
Dec. * 104.2 83.0 * * * * * * 74.2 
1941: Mar. * 105.8 85.3 * _— * * * * 75.8 
June * 108.1 86.3 * * * * * * 81.5 
Sept. * 107.1 86.1 * * * * * * — 
Dec. * 107.9 86.1 * * * * * * — 
1942: Mar. * _ _ * _— * * * * — 
Persons 
covered 587 3,936 * * * 1,564 3,500t 41 * 1,810 
(thousands) 

































































1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. ? Excluding building. * ‘‘Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’. 4 ‘National Industrial Conference Board”; monthly figures: first week of the month. ‘IV. ‘* After 
deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 1I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. *® From 
1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statisticsof the 
Bank of Japan have been incorporated. *I-XI. ™ Territory before 1938. Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. 1! Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. %I-VII. Ann 
figures: up to 1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938: average for April-December. ' Monthly figures: Ist 
of the following month. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 






























































































































































figures: last week of the month. 
9 TI-XII. 


§]-IV, 
holidays. 


12 Including mines. 
1939: March figure; 1940: December figure. 
on census of establishments (August 1929 and September 1937). 
































5 1.L.O. estimates from percentage of table IV(b). 
%® Annual figures: averages for the second half-year. 
13 Annual figures: u 
14 ].L.0. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 
16 Averages for the second and third quarters. 




















Europe (cond.) 
Nether- 
Italy Nor- lands Switzer- 
Hungary Latvia way (Amster- land 
M.C.? dam) 
Date Ind.1 Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind.! Ind. 
Per day Per week‘ |Permonth]| Per week || Per week || Per week” Per week 
Number of hours 
’ ’ ’ 
1929 8.97 ere * * . 44.8 (47.8-48.2) 
1930 8.82 44.5-47.7) * * * 43.9 . 
1931 8.64 43.9-47.5) * * . 43.3 ad 
1932 8.53 43.0-47.2) (42.1-45.1)® * * 41.4 * 
1933 8.59 44.4-47.5 yore * ° 41.5 (45.3-46.5)** 
1934 8.78 42.7-47.1) 44.4-45.9) s bd 42.2 (45.7-46.9) ** 
1935 8.83 (39.6-42.9)® 43.6-46.1) * 46.9 42.6 * 
1936 8.64 39.4-42.7) 43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 * 
1937 8.59 41.0-43.5) 44.8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 (46.4-47.0) 5 
1938 8.42 39.8-42.8) (44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 (45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 || (40.3-43.1)" (44.0-46.3) 45.2 _ 43.7" (46.8-47.7) 
1940 8.33 * * * —_ * 47.3 
1940: June * * * * * * {e-8 
Sept. 7 . * * * 47.2) 
: * * - 7 . * (46.8) 
1941: Mar. * * * * * * * — 
June 7 * * - 7 . = a= 
Sept. - * + . . * * one 
Dec. + - 7 . . * * sai 
1942: Mar. * 7 * * * * ~ _— 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * * 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 97.1 96.2 * * * 98.0 * . 
1931 96.3 96.2 93.4 * * * 96.7 * * 
1932 95.1 94.9 92.3 100. 0° * * 92.4 * * 
1933 95.8 96.8 95.6 102.6 * * 92.6 96.4 95.614 
1934 97.9 94.5 94.5 103.7 * * 94.2 98.5 96. 516 
1935 98.4 86.98 87.4 103.0 * 100.0 95.1 99.4 * 
1936 96.3 86.5 86.3 103.2 100.0 99.8 95.3 99.8 . 
1937 95.8 89.1 89.6 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97.315 
1938 93.9 86.9 87.4 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 97.1 96.7 
1939 91.9 87.77 86.1* 103.7 99.3 _ 97.5" 96.0 98.5 
1940 92.9 * * * * — * 97.7 98.5 
1940: June * * * * * * * * (99.0) 
Sept. * * * * * * * * (98.3) 
e * * * * * * * 97.7 (97.5) 
1941: Mar. ” - * . . - whe 
June * * * * 7 + * ane 
Sept. * > * 7 * * * 7 a 
Dec. * * * * 7 * * sina a 
1942: Mar. * - * - * * * * _— 
Persons 
covered 275t 1,156 39 102t 86 223 
(thous’ds) 
' Excluding building. *‘*Ministry of Corporations”. * ‘‘Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers”. ‘ Monthly 


* 1935: average for V-XII. 7 I-VI. 
11 Monthly figures: averages of weeks without 
to 1937, November figures; 1938: average for July and December; 
16 I-L.O estimates based 
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(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Christian, John L. Modern Burma. Issued under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1942. x + 381 pp. $3. 


An able survey of the history of Burma and of recent social, economic, and 
political developments in that country that will be found useful, especially at 
the present time, in considering the evolution of the war and the system that 
may be built up as a result thereof. 


Davis, Harold T. The Analysis of Economic Time Series. Bloomington, 
Ind., Principia Press, 1941. xiv + 620 pp. $5. 


This volume, which appears as mon ph No. 6 of the Cowles Commission 
for Research in Economics, discusses with appropriate and extended mathemati- 
cal analysis economic time series, this most difficult problem with which the 
econometrist is faced. The list of chapter headings gives an idea of the scope and 
character of the treatment: history of the problem, the technique of harmonic 
analysis, serial correlation analysis, the theory of random series, the degrees of 
freedom in economic time series, the analysis of trends, periodogram analysis, the 
evidence and ——— of cycles, the nature of wealth and income, the dynamics 
of trends from the point of view of the equation of exchange, forecasting economic 
time series, and interpretation and critique. (Two tables give the value of the 
Walker Probability Function Pw, and the Fisher Probability Function Pr.) 
Nearly every chapter is filled with mathematical formulae. Even the non-mathe- 
matical must admire the parade of formidable mathematical devices marshalled 
to attack these familiar economic series. The final test, however, must be whether 
the total result obtained by means of all these mathematical analyses is valuable 
and whether the conclusions are convincing to non-mathematical as well as mathe- 
matical economists. 

It is interesting to note the conclusions on certain points. As to the existence 
of cycles of definite length, the author’s analysis offers a conclusion in term of 
the “energy” of the system, that is, it shows the proportion of the total energy 
which is accounted for by the cycle under examination. Since those proportions are 
commonly low, the scepticism shown by many mathematical writers is explained. 
Theories of business cycles are examined in the light of mathematical formula- 
tions and their implications. As to economic forecasting, which is “replete with 
failures’, the author concludes that forecasting the course of stock prices must 
await a deeper insight into the interrelationships of the business cycle. As the 
author puts it, the major difficulty with such forecasting lies in the large size 
of the standard errors of forecast. A feature of the work is the interpretation of 
economic time series as dynamical quantities to be examined with an eye to 
constituent energies. In spite of the generally negative conclusions on these 
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practical questions the author believes that the promise for the future of such 
analysis lies in development along three lines: the development of concepts of 
trends applicable to specific types of situations, for example the logistic; the 
concept of statistical limits of forecast from a trend; and the attempts to establish 
a priori theories to account for observed harmonic energies. In contrast to the 
use of statistics as a means of verifying economic theories, the last point inverts 
the emphasis and stresses the importance of developing theory to fit the facts. 

Though written for the mathematical economist who specialises in economic 
time series analysis, the book presents a fresh viewpoint and an important con- 
tribution for all interested in this field. 














Dickinson, Z. Clark. Collective Wage Determination: Problems and Principles 
in Bargaining, Arbitration, and Legislation. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 


pany, 1941. xviii + 640 pp. $5. 


A lucid exposition of an intricate and important subject which will take its 
place at once as a standard text and work of reference. Professor Dickinson, who 
makes wide use of his earlier writings on wages and incentives, surveys in this 
volume the various ways in which wages are determined by collective bargain- 
ing, voluntary or compulsory arbitration, the compulsory extension of collective 
agreements to third parties, and statutory wage-fixing authorities; and analyses 
the problems involved in the operation of these processes. The four main divisions 
of the book deal with the factors commonly involved in collective wage adjust- 
ment, the relation between wages and industrial fluctuations, wage policies and 
practices in private collective bargaining, and the influence of public policy 
on wages. Attention is focused mainly on conditions in the United States, but 
effective use is made of illustrations and conclusions drawn from a sound know- 
ledge of experience in other countries. The book as a whole can be recommended 
to all students of wages problems and it will be of practical value to trade union 
leaders, employers, and others concerned with the actual process of wage deter- 


mination. 




















Galloway, George B. Postwar Planning in the United States. New York, 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. xi + 158 pp. 


A useful preliminary survey of research that is being carried on or planned 
in the United States in the field of post-war reconstruction. Arranged in alpha- 
betical order of the titles of the agencies and institutions consutniil the survey 
presents in concise form the title, address, and a summary of activities and 
publications for each of the major agencies whose work should be examined in 
making any study of post-war planning. The section dealing with ‘Post-war 
Planning in England”’ is so brief as to be perhaps misleading, and it might be 
suggested that in a future edition this item should be either enlarged or eliminated. 











Hamilton, Mary Agnes. Women at Work. A Brief Introduction to Trade 
Unionism for Women. London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1941. ix + 188 
pp. 5s. 

A very useful survey of women in the trade unions of Great Britain before 
the outbreak of war. The author refrains from attempting a picture of the work 
of British women in this war, as she considers that the time for that is not yet. 
In explanation of the purpose of the book, she observes in the foreword: 








War conditions are again, as in 1914-18, changing the range and scope 
of the employment of women; if the position of the woman war worker is 
to-day fairer and more favourable than it was a quarter of a century ago, she 
has trade union action to thank for it. To anyone to whom such a topic 
seems, at this time, inappropriate, this may be said: The pattern of the 
society we hope to see emerge after this war will differ, in many respects, 
from the pattern that exists to-day. But, if it is to bring the good life in wider 
measure and over a more generous range than the old, it will do so by holding 
fast to certain values. It happens that any study of women, and of trade 
unions, must force some of these essential values to the front. Central and 
essential among them is respect for the human being as such, regardless of 
colour, creed, race or sex. On this, every claim by women for equal treat- 


ment rests. 
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London School of Economics. Agenda. A Quarterly Journal of Reconstruc- 
tion. Vol. I, No. 1, January 1942. Oxford, Humphrey Milford. 


The purpose of this new quarterly, edited by Professor G. N. Clark, is ex- 
plained in its statement of policy, which stresses the value of providing for free 
public discussion of the results of the studies being undertaken by experts now 
working on post-war reconstruction: ‘In free public discussion we have a weapon 
which the enemy has not; in this country the public itself takes a hand in the 
making of policy; and the education of public opinion is one of the driving- 
bands of the war.’’ Agenda points to the contributions to victory that can be 
made by experts both as individuals or in groups, and to the need for establish- 
ing links between the work being done by experts in the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions, and the United States. For these reasons, it is hoped that Agenda 
will circulate in these countries. ‘‘It will cover the whole field of reconstruction, 
domestic and international, political, economic and social.” 

The first number of Agenda includes, in addition to messages from Mr. John 
G. Winant, United States Ambassador to Great Britain, and the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Greenwood, articles by: Professor D. H. Macgregor on “Actual War 
Influences on Reconstruction’”’; Sir Daniel Hall on ‘‘Reconstruction and Agricul- 
ture’, Dr. L. Dudley Stamp on “Principles of Land Utilisation” ; Lady(E.D.) Simon 
on “The Finance of Education”; Professor Hermann Levy on “British Social 
Insurance and the International Background’’; Professor C. A. W. Manning on 
“The ‘Failure’ of the League of Nations”; and Miss Marjorie Perham on The 
Future of Ethiopia’. The issue concludes with a short survey by Mr. C. H. 
Wilson on the agencies concerned with British domestic reconstruction, and 
a note on the principles of research organisation. 

In his article on “Actual War Influences on Reconstruction”, Professor 
Macgregor calls attention to the relationship of war planning to reconstruction 
planning, stating that: 


The longer the war lasts, the more will the problem of reconstruction be 
simply factual. The essential thing to observe is that there has begun to be a 
new order now. War is a forced experiment in government and social organisa- 
tion. The choice at the end of war will largely be one of how much of this 
new system is to be kept, partly on its own merits, because it is there, partly 
because we are likely to continue to require what may be called a defence 
economy. . . . Reconstruction will not mean a clean sheet, nor the pre-war 
sheet, but the end-of-war sheet. We may be making the new order now. 


In this connection he discusses the position of controls in the wartime eco- 
nomy and their possible maintenance in the post-war period. He includes a short 
discussion of employment problems, production incentives, war and post-war 
finance and foreign exchange problems. Finally, he raises the question whether 
any national policy of reconstruction is being developed and whether suggestions 
made during the war will in fact be made into a national reconstruction policy. 

In Professor Levy's article on “British Social Insurance and the International 
Background”, an analysis is made of the work of the International Labour 
Organisation in the field of social insurance. The suggestion is made, in discussing 
the availability of the I.L.O. experience to the British Government, that: 


Never before in history has such guidance been more available than 
between the end of the last and the beginning of the present war, and the 
cry for a new, and even revolutionary, vision is hardly justified in view of 
the fact that the International Labour Office had worked out a clear pro- 

ramme of general and special principles on which it would have been, and 
is still now, advisable to pr . It was action, not vision, that was lacking. 


McGuire, Paul. Westward The Course! The New World of Oceania. New 
York, William Morrow & Co., 1942. x + 434 pp., illustrated. $2.75. 


According to a publisher’s note, this book went to press two days after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. It emerges very successfully from the severe 
test of appearing in circumstances so radically different from those in which it 
was written. Even after the upheavals of the last half-year, this survey of the 
Pacific and its problems remains full of interest. It is addressed to the general 
public and therefore lays no claim to providing a detailed discussion of the social, 
economic, and political problems of Oceania. But it does give a balanced assess- 
ment of the countries and their peoples, their mutual relations and their problems. 
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Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, the Netherlands Indies, and Malaya are 
reviewed in turn. The author, writing largely for the American public, discusses 
with particular attention the merits, defects, and undeniable benefits of ‘‘white 
imperialism”’ in the islands of the Pacific, and he seeks to destroy the most usual 
misunderstandings on this subject. 

Vivid and picturesque in style, this book with its fine photographs should 
interest all who are fection for an introduction to the wont of Oceania and its 


present and future problems. 


Parry, Roberts. Sociedades cooperativas. Buenos Aires, Editorial Jurfdica 
Argentina, 1942. 175 pp. 


A detailed commentary on the Argentine Co-operation Act of 20 December 
1926. The Act is analysed section by section and compared with the analogous 
provisions of the Argentine Commercial Code. The author draws also on his 
comprehensive knowledge of co-operative and legal publications in French, 
Italian, and Spanish. An appendix contains the oan’ draft model rules for a 
co-operative society, and the text of two Decrees and a Ministerial Order dealing 


with co-operation. 


Rivera Acevedo, Mario. Ei Valor Econémico-Social del Nifio. Santiago 
de Chile, Imprenta El Imparcial, 1941. 61 pp. 


A study of the economic value of the child, presented as a thesis for the 
Degree of Licentiate in the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences in the University 
of Chile. After briefly reviewing the economic value of the human factor and 
analysing Malthusianism and similar theories, the author concludes that every 
nation, especially those of Latin America, should aim at an increased popula- 
tion by every possible means. He then discusses the value of the child regarded 
as potential capital for society, and gives estimates for Chile, based on the average 
annual earnings of the principal occupational groups, after deduction for expendi- 
ture on food, housing, clothing, education, and other necessities. Infant mortality 
in Chile is compared with that in other countries, and related to the figures for 
the illegitimate birth rate and child delinquency. The author’s conclusion is 
that the total capital loss to the community due to the death of children of up 
to the age of 15 years (in a population of 5 million) may be estimated at 13,045 
million pesos (473 million U.S. dollars). 


Veuchet, Edmond. Normalisation et généralisation de l’enseignement tech- 
nique. Cours pré-techniques, techniques généraux et de spécialisation. Couillet, 
Maison d’éditions, 1941. 256 pp., 7 tables. 35 frs. 


The object of this study is to present a scheme for the standardisation and 
generalisation of technical and pre-technical education in the Belgian province 
of Hainaut. The author, who, as a general inspector of technical education, has 
gained considerable practical experience of his subject, bases his programme on 
a lucid analysis of the facts and on the recommendations on vocational training 
which were adopted by the International Labour Conference at its Twenty- 
Fifth Session. Although his study is limited to the special case of Hainaut, 
vocational training in that important industrial area is so widespread, and he 
provides so many explanatory comments, that the work should be found of 
general interest. 
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No. 5, May. “Conditions of Work in India.” Page 573, line 3: for “‘negotiation” 
read “‘notification”’. 
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The author attempts in this book, in as simple language as 
possible, to demonstrate to lawyers and laymen alike, the 
changes whereby easier litigation might be obtained in the 
courts. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
THOSE RAW MATERIALS 


by C. A. Warp, A.M.I.E.E. 15s. net 


An acquaintance with the raw materials used in industry to- 
day is essential to the proper understanding of all economic 
problems. In this book, the methods of preparing and uses 
of various classes of raw materials are clearly and competently 
reviewed. It examines also the problems connected with the 
extraction of minerals, and the present oil-field situation is sur- 
veyed in a separate section. 

It will prove invaluable to students of industry and economics. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF WORLD TRADE 


by J. B. ConpuirFe, D.Sc. 12s. 6d. net 


“No more brilliant and readable study of political economy 
has appeared for a very long time. Readers who want to know 
the plain meaning of the vital issues which face us all in the 
smashed economics of today, as well as in the hopes and 
chances of co-operatively rebuilding them to-morrow, will be 
richly repaid by this remarkable book. It is not in the least 
dull: in fact, it is frankly exciting.”—Headway 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH 
CIVIL SERVICE 1780-1939 


by EMMELINE W. CoHEN 10s. 6d. net 


This book describes the development of the Service from the 
corrupt institution it was in 1780 into the professional body 
of public servants, governed by the highest traditions of 
integrity, which it is today. ‘‘Miss Cohen is thoroughly 
acquainted with the Parliamentary Papers from which the 
material is obtained. She writes lucidly, succinctly and with a 
good sense of the historical background . . . A valuable contri- 
bution to political and administrative history.”—Political 
Quarterly 
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Progressive Thought 
in Canada 


Canadian and world events, devel- 
opments in the labour field, political, 
economic and social trends, and the 
informed and critical comments of 
Canadian thinkers, are mirrored in 
The CANADIAN FORUM, Ca- 
nada’s progressive monthly maga- 
zine, now in its 22nd year of publica- 
tion. This is the only monthly 
journal in Canada devoted to pro- 
gressive points of view. 


Keep informed by reading 


THE CANADIAN 
FORUM 


Canada's Leading Monthly Journal of 
Comment and Criticism 


Single copies, 25c. Per year, $2.00 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


EpITED BY John Perry HoORLACHER, PH. D., ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The trend in governmental regula- 
tion is unmistakable toward adminis- 
trative agencies. In great segments of 
our economy these bodies formulate and 
enforce policies, and the larger number 
of their determinationsgo unquestioned. 

Wartime urgencies are sharply ac- 
centuating the trend toward adminis- 
trative ascendancy. 

We have therefore a problem of 


$2.00 ($1.00 TO MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMY) 
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Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publication of the 
Labour Department, 
United Provinces, Cawnpore, 
India. 


The Labour Bulletin contains special 
articles and reports on important as- 
pects of the labour problem, labour 
notes, and Statistics. 


Single copies at 1s. per copy obtain- 
able from the Superintendant, Print- 
ing and Stationery, U.P., Allaha- 
bad, India. 


Annual Subscription: 


Rs. 6 or 10 shillings 


THE ANNALS 


perfecting administrative regulation, 
and it is hoped that this volume will 
make a fruitful contribution to the 
study of that subject. 

The first five articles seek to place 
the problem in its context and indicate 
some of its main aspects. Other sec- 
tions deal with the organizational 
structure, the policy function, and the 
adjudicative process. 
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